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Try this 


EFORE you decide on your vaca- 

tion, let the Canadian National 
Railways tell you about glorious trips 
at moderate rate. 


“Canadian National” vacations mean days 
that sing, nights gloriously refreshing, complete 
comfort, fishing, golfing, tennis, canoeing, 
bathing, dancing—any one of your pet recre- 
ations and sports in a primeval beauty of a 
thousand silver lakes, rushing streams and 
shady pools. 


A week or two of such a vacation and you 
build up new stores of energy for the year 
ahead. Pick out your own vacation tour— 
perhaps to Jasper National Park—in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies, to the “Highlands 
of Ontario”, Nipigon, Minaki, or Algonquin 
Park. Cruise the Great Lakes, visit Ottawa, 
Montreal, historic Quebec, and the majestic 
St. Lawrence; or tour Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


Determine to take one of these real vacations 
this year and write our nearest office for illus- 


trated booklets. 
Offices 
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acationPlan 





Boston—333 Washington St. 
Buffalo—11 So. Division St. 
Chicago—108 W.Adams St. 
Cincinnati—406 Traction 
Building 
Cleveland—948 Union 
rust Bldg. 
Detroit—1259 Griswold St. 
Duluth—430W.SuperiorSt. 
Kansas City—334-335 Rail- 
way Exchange Building 
Los Angeles—503 So. Spring 
treet 
Minneapolis—518 Second 
Ave. Sout! 
New York—1270 Broadway, 
Cor. 33rd Street 


Philadelphia—4ox Franklis 
Trust Building 

Pittsburgh—505 Park Bidg 

Portland, Me.—Grand 
Trunk Railway Station 

Portland, Ore.—120 
Third Street 

St. Louis—305 Merchants 
Laclede Building 

St. Paul—Cor. 4th and 
Jackson Streets 

San Francisco—689 Market 


Street 
Seattle—902 Second Ave. 


No passports required 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 





CThe Largest Railway System 
.in_the World 















GOING ABROAD? 
Then write for this book: 


‘*MororinG In ForviGn LAnps”’ 
Rolls-Royce has just issued 
a book on foreign travel, 
which will be mailed to those 
who ask. Contains everything 
you want to know about crat-_ 
; ing and shipping your car, also 
he Sa about hiring a car on the Con- 
Mass. tinent or in the British Isles. 


ROLLS- ROYCE 


Contributors’ Gallery 
\ Eases eases 
WILKINSON is 
both a poet and a 
lecturer on contem- 


porary poetry. She 
has been a frequent 





Send 24c in 
stamps to 
Rolls - Royce, 























contributor since 
1905 to various 
magazines. Among 


her books of poems 
are “In Vivid Gar- 
dens,” “New Voices,” “Bluestone,” and 
“The Dingbat of Arcady.” 








A= SPALDING, America’s foremost 
violinist, was born in Chicago, and 
educated in New York, Florence, and in 
Paris, where he made his début in 1905. 
His American début was made in 1908 
with the Damrosch Orchestra at Carne- 
gie Hall, and was followed by a concert 
tour of the United States. 


Ope Marvin, whose articles in 

The Outlook on outdoor sports will 

be particularly remembered, is now in 

Japan. 

He E. SCARBOROUGH is a war 
correspondent, journalist, and Eu- 


ropean representative of the New York 
“Tribune.” His first novel, “The Im- 


mortals,” has just been brought out by 
D. Appleton & Co. 


oe P. Tris- 
TRAM COFFIN 
has behind him a 
long list of scholastic 
honors, _ beginning 
with a degree summa 
cum laude _ from 
Bowdoin College in 
1915. He was Long- 
fellow Fellow to 
Princeton in 1915- 
16, and Rhodes Scholar from Maine to 
Trinity College, Oxford University. The 
war interfered with his studies, but he 
resumed work in 1919 and obtained his 
B.A. and B.Litt. degrees. He is at pres- 
ent Assistant Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Wells College. 














Read before you travel ; 
if you cannot travel, read 


Beasts,-Men and Gods 

By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
The sensation of this century. 
Man and Mystery in Asia 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
Earlier adventures of this explorer. 
A Prisoner of the Reds 

By CAPT. FRANCIS McCULLAGH 
Thrilling days with Bolsheviks. 
The: Children of the Sun 


By W. J. PERRY 
A study of early civilization. 


$5.00 


$8.00 


Among Pygmies and Gorillas 

By PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN 

A zoologist in Africa. $8.00 
Prisoners of the Red Desert 

3y CAPT. R. S. GWATKIN-WILLIAMS 
Thrilling captivity and rescue. $2.50 
An Englishwoman in Angora 
By GRACE ELLISON 

Descriptive of the New Turkey. 

A White Woman Among the Masai 


By MARGUERITE MALLET 
Hunting, etc., in Central Africa. 


$6.00 


$7.50 


China 

By EMILE HOVELAQUE 

The best general description. 

The Sea and the Jungle 
By H. M. TOMLINSON 

Entrancing pictures of the Amazon. 
Caste and Outcast 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 
Exploration of Western civilization. 


$3.00 
$3.00 


$3.00 


Jungle Beasts and Men 

By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 

The wander-year of two young ee 
2.0 

Old St. Andrews 

By ERIC S. ROBERTSON 


The gray town loved by golfers. $3.00 
The Old Road 

By HILAIRE BELLOC 

From Winchester to Canterbury. $2.50 


Angling Adventures of an Artist 
By J. SHIRLEY-FOX 


Sport and pursuit of beauty. $4.00 
The Coaching Era 

By VIOLET A. WILSON 

Illustrated from prints, ete. $5.00 


My Note Book 

By HARRY DE WINDT 

Varied contacts picturesquely recorded. $5.00 
Recollections of a Rolling Stone 


By BASIL TOZER, sometime secretary to 
a rambling millionaire. $6.00 


The Eight Paradises 

By PRINCESS G. V. BIBESCO 
Exquisite memories of the Orient. 2.50 
Master Johann Dietz 

Memoirs of a barber-surgeon of the 17th 
century. $5.00 
The Cradle of the Deep 

By SIR FREDERIC TREVES 

The beauty of the West Indies. 

The Book of the West Indies 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 

Their resources, industries, ete. 
Cloud Castle 

By EDWARD THOMAS 

Bits of England and Wales 


In the Land of Art 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
His youthful discovery of Italy. 


$6.00 


$4.00 


$3.00 


$3.00 





At all bookstores, or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Caughey Building, Detroit. J. A. Mart’‘n-Cooke, Architect. 
Otto Misch Co., Contract irs. 
Sectional view shows Truscon Steel Joists with Hy-Rib Metal Luth 





When Steel Costs Less 
Than Wood 


The owner and architect of the Caughey Build- 
ing, one of Detroit’s newest and most modern office 
and apartment buildings, found that steel cost less 
than wood in the building construction. 





They found that the use of Truscon Steel Joists 
on aconcrete frame gave not only fireproof con- 
struction but a solid, substantial structure with 
floors which do not give or creak, greater speed in 
erection and great economies in construction costs. 

Comparative figures on buildings have shown 
that Truscon Steel Joists with 2% inches of con- 
crete on Hy-Rib above and plaster on Hy-Rib 
Metal Lath below, save 5.67c per square foot over 
wood joist construction, with hardwood floor and 
metal lath plaster ceiling. 

We have analyzed these savings for practically 
every locality and representative type of building 
design. Data of interest to architect, contractor 
and owner will be sent on request. 

Write us for this information. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio 


Warehouses and offices from Pacific to Atlantic 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Div. : New York 


USCON 


anp NATIONAL 
EL JOISTS 





sT 








— M.D. CAUGHEY 
pers FICE CauGney Bios 
© STREET. ComNER BouLevan 
SeTRoir 5 


June 4, 1924 


Truscon Steel c 
Youngstown, Ohio.” 


Gentlemen « 


Now that we are occupying our 
new building, 


We are more Pleased than 
ever 


with our Selection of Truscon Steel 


Joists for its construction. We made 


ver 
y substantial Savings both in the cost 
of 
construction ana time of erection. Th 
tho : 
Tough cooperation of the Truscon engi 
gin- 


eers 
and the excellent Service in deliy 
ery 


are particularly @ppreciated, 


Yours very truly, 


Al 8. Cages 








The above letter from the owner 
of the Caughey Building is an- 
other endorsement to the effi- 
ciency of Truscon Service. The 
Truscon Steel Company main- 
tains organisations in all lead- 
ing cities where staffs of trained 
engineers co-operate with the 
users of Truscon Products. 


nna 
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The Congressional Harvest 


REFRACTORY and, in the 
A main, futile Congress ended a 

nerve-racking session in a scene 
of disorder and general helplessness. 

Essential measures for the orderly con- 
duct of government failed. The country 
will suffer. It is said that numerous 
Senators and Representatives will receive 
from their constituents the opportu- 
nity of thinking it over in retirement. 
Heaven knows if this be true. It has 
seemed at times that the trait of incom- 
petency and the knack of destruction are 
the qualifications that voters reward with 
seats in Congress. 

Whoever may come back and whoever 
may be left at home, this fact stands: A 
Congress, defiant of the President and un- 
able to work in harmony with itself, over- 
turned in a mad hour a large part of 
what had been done through a turbulent 
six months. Men who had followed a 
particular object with the zeal of cru- 
saders in a final flare of spiteful spirit 
wrecked their own hopes in common with 
those of the country. 

Where lies the blame for the pitiable 
performance? Everywhere. No party, 
no faction, came out with clean skirts. 

Those who call themselves Progress- 
ives imposed the Reclamation Bill as a 
“rider” upon the Deficiency: Appropria- 
tion Bill, seeking to serve themselves by 
a reprehensible practice. The nominal 
majority agreed to this, and the bill, 
making money available for many im- 
portant purposes, was to be passed in the 
last minutes with the “rider” intact. 

Then Spencer, Republican, spent three 
hours talking the Oil Committee report 
to death—a good cause, it may be, but 
served in a thoroughly bad way. He sat 
down just in time for the Deficiency Bill, 
improper rider and all, to be passed be- 
fore the gavel fell. 

Pittman, Democrat, declared that the 
“rider” had been politically tinkered with 
to take benefits away from States with 
few electoral votes and give them to 
States with several electoral votes. And 
he undertook to talk away the time till 
the session ended. 

Yet in the last minutes Pittman wa- 


vered as friends besought him almost on 
their knees to accept the injury to his 
own people rather than inflict a greater 
one on the country. 

At the very end it was Borah, the re- 
puted level thinker, who holds himself 
somewhat aloof from every faction, who 
stood in front of the bill and said, “It 
shall not pass.” There was no power in 
Congress strong enough to kill the rider 
and pass the bill in proper form. 

Republican, Democrat, Progressive 
group, independent thinker—each with 
justification as he saw it—blocked the 
wheels of orderly procedure. 

A single real leader of any political 
faith could have kept those wheels turn- 
ing. 

There was none. 

We are fallen upon days of dearth in 
the halls of our Congress. 


Left on the Threshing Floor 


N™ that Congress has laid down its 
flail and the yellow dust from its 

threshing floor is somewhat blown away, 

we may look to the fruits of the effort. 

There is an amazingly large pile of 
chaff—inert, useless stuff that some dry 
day we shall have to make a bonfire of. 

Here isa pitiably small heap of grain, 
and only a little of that is sound. 

All around is a confusion of crumpled 
straw, unthreshed and trodden into the 
muck. 

For good or for evil, Congress did 
these things: 

Passed a Bonus Bill over the veto of 
the President. 

Passed a Tax Law which the Presi- 
dent, pointing out objections, approved. 

Passed an Immigration Law which the 
President signed in genuine approval ex- 
cept for one provision, written in hot 
haste of resentment at an implied threat. 

Submitted to the States for approval 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States conferring upon Congress 
the power to prevent the exploitation of 
children in industry. 

Passed a bill liberalizing the law for 
the relief of disabled World War veter- 
ans. 

Passed a bill prohibiting the discharge 
of oil into coastal waters. 


Created the Upper Mississippi Wild 
Life and Fish Refuge. 

Prohibited the importation of crude 
opium for the manufacture of heroin. 

Provided for the withdrawal of lands 
for the protection of antelope, other game 
animals, and birds. 

Provided for the equipment of Ship- 
ping Board vessels with oil-burners. 

Passed the requisite appropriation 
bills, with the exception of the Deficiency 
Bill. 

These are the things completed. The 
list of those left in various stages of in- 
completion is long, almost, as time. 
Those of the largest importance follow: 

It is doubtful whether the Bonus Law, 
for which Senators and Representatives 
paid so high a price, can be put into 
early effect because the appropriation for 
it was in the slaughtered Deficiency Bill. 

The Reclamation Reform Bill, carry- 
ing the gist of the report of Secretary 
Work’s fact-finding commission, failed of 
passage and was the immediate cause of 
the general muss in which the Deficiency 
Bill died. 

The bill providing for the construction 
of eight new cruisers for the purpose of 
bringing the Navy up to treaty ratio 
was not passed. 

The bill to strengthen the Coast Guard 
for fighting rum-runners was passed, but 
no money was made available for it. 

Absolutely nothing was done toward 
farmer relief. The McNary-Haugen Bill 
failed of passage and hastily prepared 
expedients in its place lacked time, even 
if a majority could have been mustered 
for them. 

The proposed amendment to the Esch- 
Cummins Law, which would have pro- 
vided for the freight-rate reduction de- 
manded by farmers, was not acted 
upon. 

The Howell-Barkley Bill abolishing 
the Railroad Labor Board went over. 

Action on Muscle Shoals was post- 
poned, and made the unfinished business 
for an early day of the December session. 

No action was taken upon the Har- 
ding-Hughes-Coolidge World Court pro- 
posal. 

The Postal Employees’ Increased Sal- 


ary Bill, which the President so promptly 
253 
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and so iustly vetoed, was not acted upon 
again. 


Three Headless Parties 


Hus ended a session of Congress un- 
like, in many respects, any that we 
have known before. It strained the 
nerves of the American people as, per- 
haps, no other Congress even in the great 
crises of the Nation’s history ever did. 

Vet as the Nation takes stock of itself 
it will find that it has not been ruined by 
this most radical of Congresses. This 
Congress was a barking dog. It con- 
stantly threatened a great deal of harm— 
and performed some part of it. Withal, 
it made its contribution, small but none 
the less real, to the future well-being of 
the country. 

It was fearsome because it was not 
understood. It was in effect a three- 
party Congress. And those who called 
themselves Progressives, some Democrats 
and some Republicans, but all wearing 
the cloak loosely, were “jacks wild.” 
Here was a cohesive group, but nobody 
knew exactly where it would turn up and 
it kept both old parties in hot water. 
Here was a situation the like of which 
we had hardly seen before in our history, 
and, accustomed as we were to two-party 
government, it frightened more than it 
injured us. 

Another tradition, equally old and 
‘even more firmly fixed in the public 
mind, was overturned. The Senate here- 
tofore has been the conservative branch 
of Congress. The House might be swept 
by hysteria, but the Senate could be de- 
pended upon to remain sober. All of 
that this time was reversed. If the 
House was a whirlwind, the Senate was 
a tornado. Fortunately the House did 
sometimes apply the brakes when the 
Senate was running wild. 

Still another alarming feature was the 
absence of trusted leadership. Not one 
man in either house stood out as a real 
leader. What was left of the old Repub- 
lican leadership had become, apparently, 
impotent. The Democrats, no better off 
for material, were not under the same 
necessity of developing legislative leader- 
ship and were willing to let the Republi- 
cans stew in their own broth. Among 
the malcontents, self-named Progressives, 
every man was an incipient leader who 
led, when opportunity offered, in his 
own wild way toward the goal of his own 
zeal. 

All of this considered, we should, per- 
haps, be thankful for the little good we 
got out of it. 
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In a large way, the good is comprised 
in a single law—the Immigration Bill. 
Even that is defective, but none the less 
a legislative achievement. It marks a 
turning-point in American civilization. It 
proves rather conclusively that the 
American people will not be dominated 
by a coalition of alien groups and blocs, 
that America will remain American. 

A single large achievement of worthy 
character seems a small total, but, in the 
light of Congressional history, the admis- 
sion must be raade that we hardly have 
the hope of more than that from any 
particular session. 


From Lions to Lambs 


HE investigating committees, after 
months of “uproaring the universal 
peace,” ended the session tamely, though 
they played their part in the final wild 
act. 

Only one of them, that which investi- 
gated the Veterans’ Bureau, wrote results 
upon the statute-books. It brought 
about a law which should provide better 
treatment for World War veterans. 

Chairman Brookhart, of the Daugh- 
erty Committee, took a nap at the switch. 
When he woke up, the opportunity had 
passed for getting consent to continue 
hearings through the recess. 

The Oil Committee submitted a report 
signed only by the Democratic and In- 
surgent members. It was moderate in 
tone and, had Spencer not thought it 
worth three hours of talk at a critical 
time, could have done little harm, ap- 
proved or rejected. ; 

This report, drafted by Senator Walsh, 
showed a solicitude for avoiding injus- 
tice not foreshadowed by the immoderate 
methods of the Committee when the in- 
vestigation was at the height of its fury. 
If a like spirit had been shown through- 
out, the public could have had no quar- 
rel with the investigation. 

Edwin Denby, who resigned under 
pressure after this Committee began its 
investigations, was absolved from hav- 
ing had “any part whatever” in the nego- 
tiations leading up to the oil leases. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roose- 
velt received the same sort of exonera- 
tion. 

The Committee “found no facts of 
sufficient importance to report” in sup- 
port of the rumor that public officials 
speculated in stocks of the Sinclair and 
Doheny companies. 

No evidence was found, said the re- 
port, to show a conspiracy between rep- 
resentatives of the oil interests and others 


at the Republican National Convention 
of 1920. 

In short, the Committee reported that 
it believed a single individual in Govern- 
ment service had been guilty of wrong- 
doing. The transactions between Fall 
and Doheny, the report said, were “in the 
last degree reprehensible,” and Sinclair’s 
questionable dealings with -Fall were re- 
cited. Some recommendations were 
made for safeguarding the Oil Reserves 
in future. 

The five regular Republican members 
of the Committee did not sign the report. 
They said that they would state their 
reasons later. There may be very real 
objections to the portion of the report 
which declares that the Executive Order 
by which President Harding transferred 
the Oil Reserves from the Navy to the 
Interior was illegal. This appears to the 
layman a point which would require de- 
termination, not by a committee of the 
Senate, but by the courts. 


The Voice from 


the White House 

le all this compounding of good and 
bad, how stands the score as between 

the Congress and the President? 

Three times the President found it 
necessary to exercise the veto, always in 
the interest of economy. 

His veto of the Bursum Pension Bill 
was sustained. 

His veto of the Bonus Bill was over- 
turned, with votes to spare in both 
houses. 

The veto was exercised the third time 
on the bill which provided increases of 
salary for practically all employees of the 
Post Office Department. It would have 
cost the Government about $70,000,000 
a year, and no provision was made in the 
bill for raising the money. 

“Extravagance must stop,” wrote the 
President, and sent the bill back un- 
signed. This act was done on the last 
day but one of the session, and in the 
general confusion no action was taken in 
either house. It will never be known 
whether or not Congress intended to 
override the President on that bill. Be- 
tween now and December many Senators 
and Representatives will change their 
minds. The action taken then may not 
be that action that would have been 
taken on the fringe of June. 

Yet the action of the President showed 
a straight-hitting quality which, unless 
we much mistake the temper of the 
American people, will be admired. Here 
was a measure backed by some of the 
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Now Gather 





and Surmise 


(Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2) 








From the Omaha Bee 





| Reynolds in the Bellingham (Washington) Herald 
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The attempted hold-up 
From Jack Yoes, Bellingham, Washington 


Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service 
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Good heavens, son, how do you expect papa to build 
a platform with that stuff ? 
From Bertha N. Higgins, Omaha, Nebraska 





Morris in the Brattleboro (Vt.) Daily Reformer 
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All ready to go, but where’s the horse P 


From Mrs. Charles A. Lewis, Grafton, Vermont 
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most powerful organizations in the 
United States. Congress passed it under 
pressure and, in the common phrase, 
“passed the buck” to the President, who 
had only a few days to consider it. A 
man lacking decision and fighting form 
would have let it lie over until the ses- 
sion ended, but Calvin Coolidge promptly 
vetoed it—with the implied challenge to 
Congress to pass it over his veto. 

By ‘this time sentiment toward the 
other vetoes is pretty well known. Be- 
cause of the courageous manner of this 
last one it is almost sure to find more 
general approval than either of the 
others. 


The Baseball Brotherhood 


| ip-weeng is often the sincerest form of 

flattery. It should please our Nation 
of baseball enthusiasts greatly to realize 
that Japan has taken up baseball, and 
not only taken it up, but made a real 
success of our National game. The for- 
midable nine of Meiji University has 
been touring the country, coming slowly 
from the West, defeating strong teams 
and losing rarely, and never by more 
than a run. Their pitcher Yuasa, who 
allowed Stanford University but two hits 
in ten innings, is considered the best in 
Japan. 

This visit, planned to aid the recon- 
struction of Meiji University, so badly 
wrecked by the great earthquake, comes 
at a most opportune time. These sturdy 
college men will help to revive our tradi- 
tional friendship for Japan, and they 
should take back with them a reassurance 
of this friendship. Perhaps the day will 
come when every one will realize that 
athletes and sportsmen make the best 
ambassadors. 


A New Open Golf Champion 


is the teeth of a punishing gale, Cyril 

Walker, of Englewood, New Jersey, 
covered what Grantland Rice termed 
“72 holes of the hardest golf ever known 
in any United States open” at 297 
strokes. It was a match that called for 
the greatest amount of skill and endur- 
ance. The 6,880-yard course of the 
Oakland Hills Country Club, of Birming- 
ham, Michigan, was continuously swept 
with a wind in the teeth of which the 
leading contestants made strokes that 
were almost miraculous. The match was 
bitterly contested to the end, with Bobby 
Jones but three strokes behind Walker, 
and Walter Hagen, Bobby Cruickshank, 

















International 

Yuasa, star pitcher of the Meiji University 

baseball team now in the United States for 

a series of games with American college 
clubs 


and MacDonald Smith tieing at three be- 
hind Jones. 

Walker, a slight, wiry man of but 120 
pounds, came over from England ten 
years ago, and has been steadily gaining 
in reputation from that time on. His 
victory is obviously no chance happen- 
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Cyril Walker, winner of the United States 
Open Golf Championship 
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ing, for his recent records show a very 
high plane of performance. For instance, 
in the last two North and South open 
championships at Pinehurst he finished 
but one stroke behind Hagen. 

To win from such a field is creditable 
enough, and to win under so severe a 
weather handicap makes the victory 
notable to the last degree. 


Derby Wins the Derby 


A’ Earl of Derby is said to have re- 

marked some years ago: “I have 
two ambitions—to be Prime Minister 
and to win the Derby.” One version of 
this remark says that the noble earl 
added that he was keener about the sec- 
ond thing than he was the first. The 
wish was accomplished this year in the 
one hundred and forty-fourth Derby 
race, won on June 5 by the Earl of 
Derby’s Sansovino. The famous and 
historic Derby Stakes was established in 
1780 by the then Earl of Derby. Only 
once before this in the whole history of 
the Derby has it been won by a Derby, 
and that victory took place one hundred 
and thirty-seven years ago. The present 
Earl is said to have remarked at a dinner 
a day or two before the race that, if his 
advice were asked as to the winner this 
year, he would say (considering the 
heavy rains that were falling and the fact 
that there were thirty-one entries) that 
the best advice he could give to any one 
would be to put the thirty-one names in 
a hat and bet on whichever one he drew 
first. For all that, his horse stood high 
in the betting and won easily. There 
were twenty-seven starters. The stakes, 
amounting to about £11,000, were pre- 
sented by the Earl of Derby to the 
horse’s trainer, the Hon. George Lamb- 
ton. Lord Derby never bets on his own 
horse. 

The Derby at Epsom is an institution 
as well as a race. We won’t say that it 
is against the law not to bet on the 
Derby; no doubt many thousands of 
English people don’t bet on anything. 
but it is safe to say that those who do 
bet make it almost a religious rite to have 
something on this race. The extent of 
the enormous sweepstakes in which many 
thousands of people join may be judged 
by the fact that the largest, known as 
the Calcutta sweepstakes, amounted this 
year to £70,000; it was won by a real 
estate agent in Nairobi, Africa, who had 
previously sold half the winning ticket to 
a Calcutta syndicate. 

The usual brilliant and spectacular 
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features of Derby Day at Epsom, com- 
memorated many years ago by Frith in 
his famous painting, were repeated in 
a modern guise the other day. The 
King and Queen, Prince of Wales, Queen 
Marie of Rumania, and other members 
of the royal family were present. The 
roads were crowded with every kind of 
vehicle from the finest motor car (there 
were said to be 17,000 cars at Epsom) to 
the costermonger’s donkey-cart. Traffic 
was directed by wireless from captive 
army balloons and blocks were dealt with 
by flying squads of motor-cyclists. It is 
said that the news of Sansovino’s victory 
was known in India and South Africa as 
soon as it was in London, so perfect were 
the arrangements for speeding transmis- 
sion of the important matter which for 
one day took precedence even over poli- 
tics. 


The Isolation of Vitamin D 


| ee several years food chemists have 

been aware of the existence of 
what are termed vitamins, yet until very 
recently no vitamins as such have ever 
been seen. But Drs. Eddy, Kerr, and 
Williams, of Columbia University, have 
just succeeded in isolating a sufficient 
quantity of one of the vitamins, known 
as “Bios” or Vitamin D, to ascertain its 
chemical analysis, crystalline structure, 
and general physical properties. It is 
believed that this brilliant piece of re- 
search is the first step toward the isola- 
tion, identification, and possibly the 
synthesis of any of the several vitamins 
necessary to the health and growth of 
human beings, and for that reason it is 
unquestionably an achievement of the 
utmost importance both to science and to 
humanity. 

Our still limited knowledge of vitamins 
stands as an indirect warning that in 
science dogmatism is always dangerous. 
Only a few years ago, before vitamin re- 
search had been begun, many food ex- 
perts based their estimates of food values 
very largely on the calory, the calory be- 
ing a measure of heat energy used spe- 
cifically with regard to the heat energy of 
various foods. What was not then rec- 
ognized was that the food reactions 
which take place in the test tube are not 
necessarily identical with those which 
take place in the digestive organs. As a 
result of our recently gained knowledge 
of the vitamins, food calories have lost 
first place in the estimate of many who 
take interest in the development of the 
science of dietetics. 


What Good Is It P 


WENTY-ODD years ago it was discov- 

ered that certain chemically ideal 
diets failed to produce the results which 
they should theoretically produce. Pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats, and mineral 
salts, the four main essentials in food, 
when fed to human beings did not main- 
tain health. Rickets, scurvy, neuritis, 
and beriberi occurred. Evidently some- 
thing was lacking. What was it? Chem- 
istry failed to discover; evidently it was 
something mysterious and subtle. This 
much could be said, at least: When 
husks of rice, potato peelings, fresh but- 

















Keystone 
The Earl of Derby, who has satisfied a 
137-year-old ambition 


ter, milk, and vegetables, all of which 
seemingly fall in the four food-essential 
classes, were added to the diet none of 
these diseases occurred. Much as we 
postulate the invisible electron from its 
effects, so were the vitamins A, B, C, and 
D postulated by their effects. 

Now one of the vitamins has been 
isolated, seen, handled, and analyzed. It 
is found to contain 43 per cent carbon, 8 
per cent hydrogen, 11 per cent nitrogen, 
and 38 per cent oxygen. It is a crystal- 
line, white substance somewhat like 
quinine in appearance. The small quan- 
tity present in foods is shown by the fact 
that the vitamin in growing yeast is in 
the proportion of only one part in forty 
thousand. 

The isolation of vitamin D is not be- 
lieved to be an end in itself. No manu- 
facturers will be licensed to make and 
sell it as a patent medicine. It is not a 
medicine. But the men who have made 
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this one step in the conquest of food 
knowledge know that, as in the past in 
the case of science, others will follow; 
and that most discoveries of things which 
were in themselves of minor use have re- 
sulted in unearthing facts of a far more 
significant nature. 


Attacking the Traffic Menace 


HEN one considers that last year 

about 15,000 pedestrians were 
killed and over a million and a half in- 
jured to some degree by automobiles, it 
is easy to understand why experts, vari- 
ous interested associations, and com- 
munities are beginning to make extraor- 
dinary efforts to solve the problem of 
congested streets and street crossings. 
For instance, the Western Society of 
Engineers, at its own expense, has made 
for Chicago an exceedingly complete 
study of the situation in all its complex- 
ity, and many of its findings are appli- 
cable elsewhere. In a meeting on May 
10, in the New York Town Hall, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other bodies rep- 
resenting New York and its environs met 
to discuss the serious problems presented 
by the dangerous and uneconomic ‘traffic 
situation in that city. 

We cannot take up the many interest- 
ing and valuable suggestions made, but 
the best solution of the congested street 
crossing deserves special mention. First, 
it was strongly felt that something should 
be done to reduce the density of occupa- 
tion, perhaps by lowering the allowable 
height of buildings. It is futile to pro- 
vide better facilities only to encourage a 
greater density of occupation. 

For the congested streets of a large 
city it has been suggested that the side- 
walks be placed in second-story arcades, 
behind the building lines, with bridges at 
the street crossings. This would give 
pedestrians complete safety and better 
air, it would give the stores two floors of 
display windows instead of one, and it 
would make it possible to widen the 
streets, giving at least two more lanes for 
automobile traffic. Street railways, where 
possible, would be put into subways, so 
that foot, wheel, and rail traffic would be 
independent and on their own levels. 
There would be objections to the second- 
story arcaded walk, of course, both legal 
and financial, but it is likely that the 
advantages would more than make up for 
them. 

This whole plan has been supported 
strongly by Colonel Harvey W. Corbett, 
a New York architect connected with the 
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Courtesy of Harvey W. Corbett, New York City 


Sage Foundation. We are fortunately 
able to print one of his drawings, show- 
ing the architectural possibilities as well 
as the utilitarian value of the second- 
story arcaded walk. It may be that this 
represents the best solution of one of the 
worst traffic problems of to-day. 


Whose Atom—the Chemists’ 
or the Physicists’ P 


Be physicists are engaged in friendly 

combat with the chemists over the 
true nature of the atom. Do its elec- 
trons revolve, or do they remain at rest? 


Thoroughfares of the Future 


Properly speaking, it has been the physi- 
cists rather than the chemists who have 
made the great researches which have 
shown ys the wonderful mechanism in- 
side of the atom. Twenty-five years ago 
practically nothing was known about the 
whole subject. In the schoolroom we 
learned that the ultimate and irreducible 
particle of matter was the atom itself. 

A comparatively young Danish physi- 
cist named Bohr has put forth a concep- 
tion of the atom which is probably be- 
lieved in by more scientists than any 
other. Without going into too many 
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confusing technicalities, the Bohr atom 
consists of a central mass called a pro- 
ton, corresponding in a way to the sun 
of our solar system and a number of 
electrons revolving in elliptical orbits, like 
our planets. Their velocities are pro- 
digious, and it is in the momentum of 
these velocities, freely speaking, that 
there is thought to lie a source of energy 
with which nothing in the present ex- 
perience of man is remotely comparable. 
We may succeed in using this energy 
some day—scientists are working at the 
problem now—but at present it remains 
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for the most part as unavailable to man 
as the moon for which an infant cries. 

Roughly speaking, for there are some 
ifs and exceptions, the difference between 
the elements—carbon, iron, potassium, 
and all the rest—is believed to lie simply 
in the number and arrangement of their 
planet-like electrons. The old problem 
of the alchemists, that of changing one 
element into another, then becomes one 
of learning how to knock some of these 
determining electrons out of the system, 
or how to shove some of them from their 
own into other orbits. In a very small 
way this has already been done. 


One of the Great Sciences 
of the Future 


N° one has ever seen an atom. Micro- 

scopes have as yet failed to make 
visible even the larger molecules, which 
are groups of associated atoms. But we 
do not have actually to see them in order 
to learn facts about them. They are put 
through certain performances and the 
effects of these are studied. This is not 
always a perfect method of arriving at 
truth, for an effect may cover two or 
more possible causes. Then, until fur- 
ther experiments can be made, contro- 
versies arise similar to the one which the 
chemists and the physicists are now hav- 
ing over the question of whether the 
atom, on whose actual constituents they 
are agreed, is a live and moving nest of 
energy or simply a static pose of bal- 
anced forces. The majority of scientists, 
standing just outside of the controversy, 
would bet on the physicists with their 
atom composed of a central nucleus or 
proton and a system of revolving elec- 
trons whose velocities are so great that 
if man can release them vistas of advance 
or of destruction hitherto undreamed of 
will be opened. 

Into whose hands will the secret, if it 
is ever learned, fall—those of the mili- 
tarists who would doubtless bring to the 
world the “Great Desolation” of which 
Mr. Wells writes, or those who will use 
this vast new energy as a means to make 
this world a better place to live in? 


A Warning to 
Inventive Novelists 


i the early days of the submarine it 
was not uncommon to attribute much 
of the interest in that formidable engine 
of destruction to Jules Verne and his de- 
lightful Nautilus. It is H. G. Wells, 
however, who has most to answer for. 


In his “War of the Worlds,” which gave 
so many fascinated juveniles the creeps, 
the Martians not only had an efficient 
airplane but a highly destructive poison 
gas that wiped out communities. Who 
knows but that this black terror of the 
story gave a brilliant idea to our late 
Germanic enemies? 

Worst of all was the “heat ray” of the 
Martians, which penetrated steel armor 
as though it were paper and blew up the 
magazines of battleships. And now dur- 
ing these past few days we are hearing 
more and more of Grindell-Matthews’s 
“death ray,” as described in The 
Outlook for April 30, which will stop 
airplanes in midair and bring them crash- 
ing, stopping engines of any kind, and 
perhaps even destroying life itself. Well, 
some of us have seen, in our college days, 
the interesting experiment by which, with 
the aid of an electric arc and a parabolic 
mirror, a heat ray could be sent that 
would deliver intense heat at a distance. 
If indeed it should be found possible to 
send a powerful electric “ray” in some 
such fashion, interesting and portentous 
possibilities could be imagined. It was 
the German who developed the subma- 
rine and the poison gas. It is intimated 
that he has developed the first “death 

















From Madame Breshkovsky: ‘‘ Here I 

am amidst my children, two teachers at 

my sides. . . . We choose the most able, 

to give sooner intelligent young women 

and men to the villages, so much in need 
of civilization in general ’’ 
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ray” too, though other inventors, notably 
Dr. T. F. Wall, of Sheffield University, 
England, seem to be doing as well. 

Some optimists are hoping that this 
ray may be the final terror that will end 
war by making it too destructive. If it 
merely adds another weapon with a lot 
of new horrors in its train, then—H. G. 
Wells has much to answer for, over and 
above his literary escapades! 


Juggernaut Jazz 


LF ierony America is, for once, able to 
4 hold up her head in a world of 
music. Cold perturbations strike the 
army of European musicians who de- 
scend so regularly and so lucratively 
upon our shores. America strikes back. 
Europe justly trembles. 

The Ministry of Labor in Paris has 
ordered that all (later reports—four) 
American (they are said to be Negro) 
jazz players shall leave France within 
five days. 

This is a serious matter for Europe, 
whose prestige is at stake. Intrepid 
France, ,braving America’s ire, orders 
them out, oblivious of consequences to 
European budgets should America fol- 
low suit and put an embargo on Euro- 
pean musicians. 

America can afford to smile and bide 
her time. France fights an irresistible 
Juggernaut that makes nothing of Minis- 
tries of Labor. Americans, despite laws 
and orders, will bray their diabolical 
syncopations in the very ears, not to say 
under the very noses, of Honneger, 
Schonberg, Cassella, and, we trust, all of 
the Dissonant Brotherhood, and so re- 
venge America for much undeserved 
suffering. 

Europe has our entire sympathy, but 
our faith in ultimate justice is greatly 
strengthened. 


Catherine Breshkovsky 
and Her Work 


Operon BRESHKOVSKY once said, 

“Nothing is so beautiful as knowl- 
edge which is shared.” All her life she 
has striven for liberty and education. 
When, about forty-five years ago, she 
gave up her comfortable home and pleas- 
ant social life in order to teach Russian 
boys and girls and fit them for the dawn 
of liberty, the Imperial Government 
promptly threw her into prison and kept 
her in Siberia for thirty years. No 
sooner was she released than she again 
began her plans to teach. So far as she 
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was a revolutionist it was not as a 
preacher of violence but as a teacher and 
as a forerunner of freedom. 

After the Russian Revolution Madame 
Breshkovsky came to this country and 
through the assistance of friends, among 
whom The Outlook is glad to be num- 
bered, she raised a fund to begin the 
education of poor and ignorant boys and 
girls in Russia. But the Russian Revo- 
lution, when it fell into the hands of Red 
Socialists and Anarchists, would have 
none of this kind of advance. They re- 
fused to allow Madame Breshkovsky to 
carry on her chosen work in Russia be- 
cause she did not sanction their theories 
and methods. So the Little Grandmother 
did the next best thing; she started her 
schools in a remote region, once Russian 
Carpathia, but now part of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The people are mainly Russian 
in race and language. 

This was five years ago, and now we 
have before us a letter from Madame 
Breshkovsky in which she says that 
many of the boys and girls whom she has 
taught are now themselves teachers, and 
the peasant boys and girls are learning to 
improve what was “a place of darkness 
and desolation where poor Russian peas- 
ants lived in material and mental mis- 
ery.” Her pupils are entering high 
schools and even universities, and the de- 
mand for education is growing all around 
the institution, not only for children, but 
for men and women also. The country is 
still poor, and support of the growing 
schools and relief work requires assist- 
ance. Madame Breshkovsky expresses 
profound gratitude to Americans for the 
work they have done, and speaks in par- 
ticular of the “old and dear acquaint- 
ance” she has had with the editors and 
readers of The Outlook from the time, 
some twenty -years ago, when her aims 
and hopes were described in an article 
written by her for The Outlook at the 
request of its editors. She sends us also 
the picture on the preceding page, which 
shows her among some of her teachers 
and pupils in her school in Czechoslova- 
kia. 

Madame Breshkovsky is now eighty 
years old, and is compelled by reason of 
health to live quietly in Prague after a 
life of extraordinary activity for a great 
cause and for the good of others. The 
schools and orphanage are situated at 
Uzhorod in Karpato Czechoslovakia, but 
contributions to aid her work may be 
sent to Mr. Louis Stoiber, 723 De Graw 


Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, who will 
take pleasure in forwarding them to 
Madame Breshkovsky. 


The Shadow on an Inter- 
national Friendship 


HAT do the Japanese people 
think of our Exclusion Act? 
We believe that a true pic- 


ture of Japanese opinion is given in 
George Marvin’s special correspondence, 
which appears on page 272 of this issue 
of The Outlook. Mr. Marvin sympa- 
thizes with the opinion which he reports. 
It is perhaps worth while, then, to dis- 
cuss whether this opinion is based upon 
a real understanding of the American 
attitude towards Japanese exclusion. 

We can begin the discussion by admit- 


ting to our Japanese friends that our 


Congress, in acting contrary to the ad- 
vice of our President and our Secretary 
of State, was guilty of a very futile and 
discourteous gesture. To admit this is 
not to contradict the statement that the 
American people do not wish to increase 
the number of aliens within our borders 
who are ineligible to citizenship under 
our law. This desire to exclude ineligibles 
from permanent residence has not the 
remotest connection with any feeling that 
we are racially superior to the Japanese. 

The American people are building a 
house for their descendants. If they re- 
ject certain material which is offered, it 
does not mean that they think this mate- 
rial is inferior, any more than an archi- 
tect who rejects steel beams for a country 
cottage or oak beams for a city sky- 
scraper sets upon oak and steel the mark 
of his distrust. 

We do not wish to build the walls of 
the house of our descendants from mate- 
rials which are unsuited for the purpose 
which we have in mind. The construc- 
tion problem which faces America is one 
which it is hard for a homogeneous peo- 
ple like the Japanese to understand. We 
believe that the feeling of the American 
Nation is solely one of desiring to pre- 
vent any further complication of a situa- 
tion already too complex. The action of 
our Congress, as Mr. Marvin’s corre- 
spondence shows, will hinder rather than 
help in the promotion of this desire. 

There is another point which we 
should like to raise in connection with 
Mr. Marvin’s correspondence. The 
Outlook has no patience with the thought 
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that international friendship can or 
should be purchased through gifts. We 
believe that the assistance which Ameri- 
cans gave Japan at the time of her great 
disaster was dictated by no ulterior mo- 
tive. It was a hand stretched out to 
a friend in trouble. We believe that 
Japan accepted this gift in the true spirit 
in which it was sent. A proud people 
could have taken it on no other terms. 
Japan is not in debt to us for this gift 
save as we are all in debt to that spirit 
of humanity which ought to govern the 
neighborhood of nations. 


When Your Boy Goes 
Camping 


‘ X YE hope you read in The 
Outlook of last week that 
very significant description 
of a certain Girl Scout camp, “A Camp 
Where the Girls Boss.” You parents 
who have already decided on camps for 
your sons and daughters, and you who 
are about to make decisions, can find 
food for thought in that article, and the 
more so because so many of our fine 
camps are gradually becoming less and 
less camps and more and more “resorts.” 
Let us see what this means. 

Some little time ago, at a meeting of 
directors of boys’ and girls’ camps, the 
director of one excellent camp arose and 
warned the directors present that they 
were all “committing suicide.” And his 
point was that they were getting away 
from the factors that primarily brought 
camps, such immense popular favor and 
which made them so worth while in every 
way—that is, they were getting rid of all 
contacts with the primitive; they were 
taking more and more responsibility 
away from their campers; they were 
more and more substituting home and 
hotel comforts and artificial amusements 
—movies and so on—for the simple liv- 
ing and valuable interests and pleasures 
native only in real camps. 

So it is that camps are putting in 
bungalows instead of tents. A short time 
ago in the Outlook office the director of 
a new camp showed photographs of a 
highly ornamental summer residence and 
said it was the “mother house” of his 
“camp,” and that the boys would sleep 
in dormitories on the upper floors. 
Camping! It was only an ordinary 
boarding school misnamed, with amuse- 
ments no different from those of the 
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usual boarding school. And the amazing 
thing is that some parents will send boys 
to such a “camp,” and the boys them- 
selves, poor souls, unless they have had 
previous experience, may actually think 
they have been “camping.” 

Camps advertise their bungalows, 
which are not nearly so airy, sanitary, 
and camp-like as are tents, though 
cheaper in the long run. They talk 
about their electric lights, running 
water—hot and cold—and their resort- 
like amusements. In fact, the modern 
camp is no longer a real camp. The boys 
and girls are given no real responsibili- 
ties. They have nothing to do, in fact, 
but eat, sleep, loaf, and be amused. 

Let us demand of our camps that they 
give our boys and girls a real chance— 
a chance to get in close contact with the 
best that comes through a close ac- 
quaintance with the “primitive.” Let 
them be made responsible for their com- 
forts as well as for their pleasures. Give 


them a chance, for the first time in their 
lives, to stand on their own feet, to de- 
velop resourcefulness, initiative, a ca- 
pacity and desire for self-help, and a 
close working knowledge of woodcraft 
and campcraft and all that that implies. 
Give them no artificial amusements, but 
give them all the magnificent plays and 
games that can mean so much to boys 
and girls. And besides these games, give 
them a chance to develop their construc- 
tive impulses. Let them make all kinds 
of things, from camp buildings to their 
own cots. Let them put up their tents. 
Stop trying to do everything possible for 
them and give them a chance to do some- 
thing for themselves. And you will build 
up the mental and moral stamina and 
resourcefulness that mean so much in 
counteracting the artificialities and neces- 
sary restrictions of city and school life. 
Parents and camp directors can learn 
much from the simple story of that fine 
Girl Scout camp. 


Reformers and Pioneers 
By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


MY WHE “Atlantic Monthly” for June 

contains an article by President 

Eliot, of Harvard, on Woodrow 
Wilson, which deserves to be, and doubt- 
less will be, read by every American who 
is interested in solving the puzzle pre- 
sented by the enigmatical personality of 
the great apostle of the League of Na- 
tions. The article is remarkable in many 
ways. In the first place, it is a master- 
piece of brief biography, and the reader 
cannot help being struck by the mental 
and spiritual power which enables a man 
of ninety years of age to write such a 
masterpiece. Again, it is a beautiful ex- 
ample of the working of the critical fac- 
tor in a mind which has long been 
trained to consider the phenomena of life 
with sanity, fairness, and complete sin- 
cerity. 

President Eliot loved and honored 
Woodrow Wilson. But that does not 
prevent him from pointing out defects in 
his character and methods. These de- 
fects he sums up as follows: 

Woodrow Wilson was from youth 
and at maturity a solitary-minded 
man. He could seize like lightning on 
another man’s idea, make it his own, 
push it forward eagerly, and appar- 
ently forget its source. Again, when 
he was at the height of his power, he 


often received letters of suggestion or 
advice from friends he respected, and 
returned for them grateful acknowl- 
edgments; but this was what he ac- 
knowledged: “You have helped me to 
clarify my own thoughts.” He did not 
enjoy criticism of his work either as a 
scholar and author, or as a political 
leader and ruler. Toward a friend 
who persisted in criticising and differ- 
ing, Wilson’s friendship cooled. When 
he sought relief from the cares and 
labors of the anxious days in the 
White House, he liked best the society 
of the loving and admiring women of 
his family. He was capable of treat- 
ing without due consideration friends 
of his youth and early prime who later 
differed from him on important pub- 
lic questions. He himself felt passion- 
ate resentment against political oppo- 
nents who, he thought, maligned him. 
and he roused in thern a corresponding 
hatred. In short, Woodrow Wilson, 
like most reformers and pioneering 
folk, had a fierce and unlovely side. 


In reading the foregoing passage in 
President Eliot’s article I began to ask 
myself whether it is true that most re- 
formers and pioneers have a fierce and 
unlovely side. It happened that I read 
the article in a sleeping-car, under a dim 
berth-light, and as some of the reformers 
and pioneers, portrayed in the limited 
pages of history that I have read, passed 
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in a kind of dim procession before me, I 
wondered about them. 

Jesus as a human character was a re- 
former and pioneer in the sense in which 
Mr. Eliot applies those terms to Mr. Wil- 
son, but none of his contemporaries re- 
port a fierce and unlovely side. Paul, 
who was also a reformer, was certainly 
at one time a fierce persecutor, and had 
some of the unloveliness of extreme aus- 
terity. St. Francis of Assisi, a reformer 


and pioneer in his field, whose moral and © 


spiritual idealism has had as great an in- 
fluence upon the course of the world as 
the League of Nations could possibly 
have, was quite the opposite of a fierce 
and unlovely person. William the Silent, 
one of the greatest of political reformers 
and pioneers, was never fierce, and I do 
not think that he had an unlovely side. 
Of Oliver Cromwell, what Mr. Eliot says 
of Mr. Wilson is undoubtedly true. In 
his treatment of Ireland he was not only 
fierce and even tigerish, but he was the 
personification of unloveliness in many 
ways. William III of England, the great 
descendant of William the Silent, had no 
fierceness, but his bluntness and lack of 
graciousness may perhaps be said to have 
verged upon the unlovely. Washington 
was in a physical sense a pioneer and in 
a political sense a reformer, although his 
reform movement was not a social one, 
and it is the social reformers—like Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison and John Brown, for 
instance—who are generally socantanker- 
ous. Certainly Washington was never 
fierce, and his austerity and reserve can 
hardly be called unlovely. The greatest 
figure among American Presidents, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was the very personifica- 
tion of gentleness. Fierceness was wholly 
foreign to him, and while he had a physi- 
cally unlovely side, his gentle and kindly 
nature drew men to him with unbreak- 
able bonds of affection. No one can read 
the story of the relations of Lincoln and 
Stanton without being touched by the 
loveliness of Lincoln’s attitude towards 
his fellow-men. 

President Eliot’s judgment is that fu- 
ture historians will give Woodrow Wilson 
a high place in the annals of American 
political personalities. He says: 

Wilson’s place in history will be 
determined by the calm, unbiased his- 
torians of 1950 and after; but those 
who honored and loved him in life 
think they know now what the his- 
torians’ verdict will be. 

Perhaps it is presumptuous to put my 
own estimate of Wilson alongside that of 
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Wide World Photos 

Frank W. Mondell, Permanent Chair- 

man of the Republican National Con- 
vention at Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. Marion Leroy Burton, President 
of the University of Michigan, selected 
to renominate President Coolidge 


As the Curtain Rises 


RNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT, Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook and a 

} veteran observer of political conventions, journeyed to Cleveland to 
report the spirit and methods of the gathering of Republican chieftains. 

When this issue of The Outlook reaches our readers, the actions of that 
Convention will already be known. This brief telegraphic correspondence 
which we publish below provides a background,against which the news reports 
of the Convention in the daily press may be studied. To next week’s issue 
Mr. Abbott will contribute an interpretation of the significance of the Repub- 


lican Convention.—THE EpITors. 


Convention* Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 9, 1924. 


Two men dominate this Convention. President Coolidge is dominating its 
policies; Senator La Follette is dominating its precautions and fears. Presi- 
dent Coolidge is operating through the small group of his friends or agents 
who have organized the Convention and have made the major decisions so far. 
Senator La Follette is operating through the minds of those delegates who 
know his power in the Northwest and wonder what can be done here to check 
or oppose or employ it. The result of this double domination is the almost 
complete elimination of the familiar Old Guard. Three or four are about in 
hotel corridors, but they are like wraiths. This does not mean a substitution 
of popular will in the form of the delegates’ voices for the commands of the 
managers, but rather the appearance of what might be called a New Guard. 
Personally I think the New is better than the Old Guard; I am sure it is 
honest and more public-spirited, and I infer from some things I hear that it is 
more efficient, if not politically wiser. The trouble with it seems to be an 
incomplete understanding of points of view that differ from its own. There is 
no sign among the delegates, as far as I can learn, that the so-called Massa- 
chusetts crowd really understands or has even given itself a chance to under- 
stand the feelings of the central agricultural States. Many, if not most, of the 
delegates are wandering about in a sort of dazed expectancy waiting for some- 
thing to turn up or for orders that may never come. The real question is 
the Vice-Presidency. Whoever is selected for that office will have great effect 
for party advantage or disadvantage. Only a real Progressive—not at all 
necessarily radical—as Vice-Presidential candidate in whom the people be- 
yond the Mississippi can have confidence will do anything to allay the fears 
of those delegates who see now the ‘prospect of five, perhaps eight, States 


falling in behind La Follette. On eS SE 








the distinguished and honored head of 
Harvard University. Nevertheless I shall 
venture to state it for what it is worth. 
I was not during his lifetime a Wilsonian 
in politics. I was greatly exasperated by 
his policy of neutrality during the first 
two years and a half of the World War, 
and especially by the expressions and 
methods which he employed to inculcate 
that policy. I was greatly exasperated 
by the cavalier way in which he ex- 
pressed his contempt for those who, not 
for political reasons but from honest con- 
victions, advocated reservations in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. I was 
greatly exasperated by his treatment of 
Ambassador Page, who, I think, was one 
of the noble figures in the World War. 

But I recognize that exasperation of 
this kind ought to be carefully guarded 
against in forming a just judgment of 
any statesman who has played a large 
and directing part in a social and politi- 
cal crisis. Now that his death has 
brought an end to the bitterness of politi- 
cal controversy, my sober opinion, I find, 
on examining my own mind, is that the 
figure of President Wilson will take a 
place in history much higher than his 
opponents have been inclined to give 
him, and much lower than that to which 
his most enthusiastic eulogists have as- 
signed him. His greatest quality I 
should say was his idealism. He had 
high ideals both for his country and for 
the civilized world. But he was so con- 
vinced of the desirability of those ideals, 
and of his own far-sightedness in per- 
ceiving them, that in striving to embody 
them in-structural form he ignored prac- 
tical considerations, the limitations of 
human nature, the forces of political and 
racial relationships, and even the reason- 
able demands of friendship. 

How much the pathos of Woodrow 
Wilson’s political failure and of his tragic 
but self-sacrificing illness and death will 
sway the feelings of historical critics a 
hundred years hence no man now knows. 
Of course, whatever may be the final 
estimate of his economic, social, and 
political philosophy, he will always have 
an outstanding place in the pages of his- 
tory as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States in 
the greatest and most terrible war that 
the world had known up to his time. If 
with his idedlism he could have combined 
the human understanding of Benjamin 
Franklin and the self-abnegation of St. 
Francis of Assisi, he would have been a 
splendid figure. 
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Platforms of the People 


A Democratic Platform Based on the Will of Democratic Voters 


opinion undertaken by The Outlook, 
votes on fifty-seven issues of the 
Presidential campaign came from all sec- 
tions of the country, from Democrats, 
from Republicans, from Independents, 
from voters of other parties, and from 
voters of no party at all. Since the polls 
were closed (April 30) The Outlook has 
tabulated the result of this poll accord- 
ing to parties, according to men and 
women, and according to sections of the 
country. The result shows that in both 
parties the sentiment of the voters has 
not been reflected in the action of the 
party leaders. This poll, therefore, has 
given expression to party sentiment that 
would otherwise have remained unex- 
pressed. Now for the first time voters 
from all over the country have united in 
telling their public servants what they 
want. 
Two weeks ago The Outlook presented 
a platform of Republican voters which 
was based on the ballots and letters sent 
in to The Outlook poll by Republicans. 
This week we here present a Democratic 
platform drafted in like fashion in ac- 
cord with the wishes expressed by the 
ballots and letters received from all sec- 
tions of the country from Democrats. 


I’ the unprecedented poll on public 


A Democratic Voters’ Platform 


HE Democratic party has been, since 
the fourth day of March, 1921, out 
of power in National affairs. In the 
achievements or the failures of the ad- 
ministrative branch of Government it 
has had no part, can claim no credit, and 
should be visited with no blame. In the 
legislative branch of Government the 
Democratic party has been the minority 
party, the party of protest, the opposi- 
tion party. 

Now, we, the voters of the Democratic 
faith, hold that a minority party, while 
necessarily constituting the opposition to 
the party in power, is not rightly a party 
of obstruction. A solemn duty rests no 
less heavily upon the minority than upon 
the majority party; and in large part 
that duty is to be performed by making 
use of the opportunity which the minor- 
ity position, by reason of freedom from 
executive worries, offers for calm and 
deliberate thought upon all questions of 
concern to the Government, and then by 
applying the fruits of such thought, in 
support or in opposition as the right may 
lie, to proposals both legislative and ad- 
ministrative. 


In the main, the representatives of the 
Democratic party, during the past three 
years and more, have performed that 
duty measurably well. There are those 
among them who, losing sight of the duty 
resting upon them as trustees of a minor- 
ity which may at any election become a 
majority and heir to the burdens of gov- 
ernment, have thrown themselves as ob- 
structions in the path of good causes for 
no reason except that those causes were 
advocated by the party in power. These, 
in all such efforts, we condemn. But to 
the bulk of the Democratic representa- 
tives, in the most of their efforts, we give 
our approval, realizing that they have 
not merely been the means of defeating 
many measures which would have 
plagued the country, but that there is 
due to them the credit for assisting in the 
enactment of those few laws which may 
be of benefit to our society and our insti- 
tutions. 

This, peculiarly, is a year when the 
party in power cannot in good con- 
science do any general “pointing with 
pride,” and when the party out of power 
is estopped from wholesale “viewing with 
alarm.” There is no cohesive Republican 
record. The Republicans in Congress 
have divided into factions which opposed 
each other and both of which opposed 
bitterly, at one time or another, the Re- 
publican President. The Democratic 
minority, fairly united, has on the whole 
as often supported the Republican Presi- 
dent as has either faction of his own 
party. What has been accomplished, if 
it be good, cannot be appropriated by the 
Republicans, for it is only partially 
theirs; and, if it be bad, cannot be 
pushed aside by the Democrats, for it is 
in part their creature. 

We, the voters of the Democratic 
household of faith, call attention to these 
facts to the end that, in the platform we 
herewith present, we may not be accused 
of bad faith to our own or of pilfering 
from the other party when we advocate 
measures which have been, in some sort, 
advocated by Republicans. 


The Tariff 


N power, the Democratic party advo- 
cated the complete divorcement of 
the tariff from the excitement and the 
prejudice of political campaigns. Out of 
power, we are no less devoted to that 
principle. The flexible provision in the 
existing tariff law is a part of that policy 
and should be continued. With the ex- 
ception of that provision, we hold the 


Fordney-McCumber tariff unsound and 
destructive of the best interests of the 
American people. It has been the most 
important factor in destroying our mar- 
kets abroad for agricultural products, 
bringing distress upon our farming popu- 
lation, and creating an economic condi- 
tion which, sooner or later, must injure 
all classes of our people. Our traditional 
opposition to a protective tariff is un- 
changed. 


Taxation 


he duty that will press hardest upon 
the President and the Congress to 
be elected this year will be the enactment 
into law of a scientific plan for the re- 
duction of taxes on incomes, which, we 
hold, cannot be justly accomplished 
without at the same time framing a 
scientific plan for a revenue tariff and 
a law taxing land held out of use. No 
tax bill submitted at the recent session 
of the Congress—not even that proposed 
by the Democratic minority—was ade- 
quate to the needs of the country. The 
tax law recently passed is a makeshift, 
secured as a measure of temporary re- 
lief, partly through Democratic effort, 
when it became apparent that the Re- 
publicans would not themselves accept 
scientific reduction. 


Trans ‘portation 


A LARGE measure of economy in the 
operation of railways and in conse- 
quent saving to the shippers of the Na- 
tion could be secured through consolida- 
tion of the railways of the country into 
a few great systems. We do not approve, 
at this time, forcing such consolidation 
upon the roads, but would extend Gov- 
ernment encouragement to voluntary 
consolidation. The existing transporta- 
tion act, under which Government aid is 
extended to the railways, appears to be, 
in existing circumstances, necessary; but 
we none the less believe that dependence 
upon Government for aid to business or 
for relief to the incompetent is enervat- 
ing. Under the Esch-Cummins Act, a 
creature of the Republican party, freight 
rates have grown up which are oppress- 
ive and, in many cases, suffocating to 
industry. We believe that rate reduction 
is requisite to a restoration of general and 
evenly distributed prosperity. Legisla- 
tive fixing of freight rates is not, on 
principle, desirable, but we realize that 
the railways enervated by Government 
aid may require legislative stimulation 
properly to perform their functions. Na- 
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tionalization of the railways with co- 
operative administration by workers, 
shippers, and the public is not now de- 
sirable, but it may be rendered necessary 
unless a method is found for satisfactory 
adjustment of rates and unless the rail- 
ways demonstrate ability to operate 
under private management without con- 
tinual enervating aid from the Govern- 
ment. 


Mercantile Marine 


HE mercantile marine, built up by 

the Government as an aid in win- 
ning the war against Germany, should be 
maintained. If it needed a subsidy to 
preserve it, we should not be opposed; 
but it does not. It should be operated 
by the Government until such time as 
the ships can be sold for operation by 
private owners without the necessity for 
enervating Government aid. 


Preparedness 
W: hold Congress responsible— 


Democratic members as well as 
the Republican majority—for endanger- 
ing the public defense, since, after the 
treaty for the limitation of armaments 
assured our safety, Congress deliberately 
permitted the Navy of the United States 
to fall deplorably below the standard set 
by that agreement. We demand that 
this error be repaired. We demand also 
the immediate expansion of the air mail 
service as a contribution not alone to the 
convenience and the prosperity of the 
people in time of peace but as an addi- 
tional safeguard against the possibility of 
war. 


- Agricultural Relief 


B* the recurrence of small surpluses 
of farm products, American farmers 
are reduced periodically to the verge of 
ruin by the depression of prices of all 
farm products to or below the cost of 
production. That condition has been 
alarmingly existent during the past three 
years, when the stomach of the world 
has been empty, the back of the world all 
but unclothed, and the need for our farm 
surpluses greater than ever before in our 
history. This condition, we believe, 
would not have existed had we not 
estranged ourselves from the nations of 
Europe by setting our Nation apart in 
selfish isolation and by building around 
ourselves a tariff wall which did not so 
effectively keep out the products of for- 
eign factories as it kept in the products 
of American farms. It is imperative 
that there be created a Government 
agency with authority to dispose of our 
agricultural surpluses abroad. While we 
believe that the farmers are as much en- 
titled to Government aid as are the 
manufacturers who are aided under the 


tariff law or the railways which are aided 
under the Esch-Cummins Act or the ship- 
owners who would be aided by the pro- 
posed Republican ship subsidy, we do 
not favor Federal purchase of wheat or 
Government fixing of prices of staple 
farm products. We would, however, ex- 
tend all possible aid to farmers’ co-opera- 
tive societies, would broaden the system 
of farm credits, and would develop the 
St. Lawrence waterways as facilitating 
the movement of surpluses to foreign 
markets. 


Foreign Relations 


M* of the evils that have fallen, 

not alone upon us but upon the 
world, would have been prevented by 
prompt adherence of the United States 
to the League of Nations. These evils 
cannot now be wholly cured, but they 
can be palliated and many future evils 
can be prevented by an honest and open 
alignment of the United States with the 
other civilized nations of the world in the 
only association that is effectively func- 
tioning. We look with pity upon the 
efforts of the Republican party to effect 
an entrance by a side door. Adherence 
to the World Court, an organic part of 
the League of Nations, we approve. The 
Hague Tribunal we recognize as some- 
what ineffectual but as an amiable ges- 
ture of fraternity. As a measure of 
peace, we condemn the sale of arms to 
foreign governments. We demarid the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine as 
a Democratic principle subsisting for a 
hundred years. We commend the Repub- 
lican Secretary of State for his frank 
adoption of the Democratic policy of 
non-recognition of Soviet Russia and for 
unofficial co-operation with foreign com- 
missions when his party had denied him 
official authority to co-operate. The re- 
payment of moneys advanced to Euro- 
pean nations when they were at war for 
their existence is due us in the amicable 
relationships of peoples, and would, we 
believe, be the more cheerfully and 
promptly made did we display toward 
our sister nations a more amicable spirit. 


Immigration 


Shaw immigration laws now on the 
statute-books have accomplished a 
part of the desideratum in maintaining 
a homogeneous American people, but the 
duty will be incumbent upon the incom- 
ing Administration to strengthen and 
amplify those laws. 


Government Reorganization 


LL yreureen authority has grown up 
in Washington through a long pe- 
riod of years and mainly under Repub- 
lican administrations. Innumerable ser- 
vices not essential to the general welfare 
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of the people but conferring questionable 
benefits upon limited classes have con- 
tinued and grown through half a century. 
To these have been added some war-time 
activities which should have been discon- 
tinued, if not by the Democrats in the 
immediate aftermath of war, certainly by 
the Republicans in the comparatively 
normal years of their administration. 
Thoroughgoing reorganization, untainted 
by partisan considerations, would effect 
an economy tremendously greater than 
any that has been mentioned by the 
party in power. 


General Welfare 


E call upon the States to ratify the 

Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States conferring upon 
Congress the power to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of children in industry. We 
favor the enactment of a Federal law 
against lynching; of laws securing equal 
social, legal, and industrial rights to wo- 
men; of a law creating a Federal Em- 
ployment Bureau. 


Labor 


i’ facilitating the dealings of Govern- 
ment with organized labor, the 
Railroad Labor Board should be contin- 
ued. The comfort of the people and the 
progress of the Nation have been so often 
and so seriously threatened by disagree- 
ments between miners and operators 
that, in our opinion, it is desirable to 
give serious thought to a possible plan 
of nationalizing coal mines under demo- 
cratic administration by workers, con- 
sumers, and technical experts. The in- 
junction in labor disputes is an ugly 
weapon but, for the present at least, a 
necessary one. 


Conservation 


E demand not only a continuance 

but a strengthening of the Na- 
tional policy of conservation of public 
resources endangered during the Repub- 
lican administration. With the rapid 
development of a super-system of water 
power, which in the interest of public 
safety must remain always under Gov- 
ernment control, exact rectitude in the 
administration of resources becomes more 
imperative. 


Money 


\ \ ] © oppose the issue of Federal cur- 
rency based on commodities and 


labor as a debasement of our currency 
and a peril to our entire financial struc- 
ture. 

Bonus 


\ \ ] © oppose the principle of granting 
service gratuities to those who 


served in the army and navy during a 
period of war, and we call upon Con- 
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gress to go no further with bonus legisla- 
tion than the gift insurance bill recently 
enacted. 


Education 


HE future of our country must in- 

creasingly depend upon the proper 
education of its citizens. The States can 
never be depended upon for a uniform 
system which will insure to all citizens 
an equal opportunity as the result of 
comparable mental equipment. Federal 


support of education does not constitute 
an encroachment upon the rights of the 
States, and adequate means should be 
found for more liberal Federal encour- 
agement of schools. 


Prohibition 


HE Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution which prohibits traffic in 
intoxicating liquors is now no more in the 
field of politics than is the Amendment 
which prohibits slavery. Both are alike 
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the fundamental law of the land and 
equally demand the respect of every 
citizen. The public will not tolerate 
tampering with the law stipulating the 
alcoholic content of beverages. Strict 
enforcement of the law, by officials under 
Civil Service regulations, is essential. 


Ku Klux Klan 


\ \ J £ rededicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciple of absolute freedom of con- 
science in matters religious and political. 


Democratic Dynamite 


Special Correspondence from Washington 


say that the Democratic party will 

be hanging on the edge of destruc- 
tion during its Convention in New York. 
I was politely skeptical when the idea 
was first given me a couple of months 
ago, but as the Convention draws near 
it is becoming more and more possible— 
it is even perhaps probable—that the 
party will emerge a quite different or- 
ganization from the one we have known 
since the Civil War. It is even not im- 
possible that it will emerge in fragments 
which can never be reunited by any 
political skill. 

Of course it is about equally likely 
that nothing much will happen except a 
tedious deadlock and a compromise which 
pleases no one. Of all forms of political 
prophecy, that of guessing at the actions 
of a Democratic Convention may fairly 
be ranked as the least profitable. The 
Democrats have always fought each other 
bitterly, yet after each knock-down-and- 
drag-out battle they have come out of 
convention with most of their wounds 
decently covered and have presented 
a sufficiently smooth and solid front. 
They may do it again. 

I pointed this out to the politician who 
first suggested the likelihood of a damag- 
ing explosion at New York. He is a 
born Democrat, by the way. 

“Oh, yes, but there has never been 
such a fight as this will be if it ever gets 
started,” he answered. “I really believe 
that our only hope is to keep it from 
starting, and I don’t see how that can be 
done now. Too many people are acting 
unterrified. It will be the most danger- 
ous situation that has ever come before a 
political convention—one hundred per 
cent dynamite. Always before we have 
fought over politics and policies, free 
silver, Government ownership, League of 
Nations, or what not, and those things 


[’ sounds painfully melodramatic to 


By STANLEY FROST 


can always be compromised. The fight 
that is threatened this time is over re- 
ligion—the Klan against the Catholics. 
We are actually going to have to decide 
whether the Klansmen shall run the 
party or be run out! 

“That fight involves emotions that 
haven’t been stirred up in American 
politics for seventy-five years. It drags 
in convictions, prejudices, instincts, ha- 
treds, and fears that can’t be compro- 
mised. That issue is like a keg of 
powder. We'll be sitting on it all the 
time, whether it goes off-or not. And if 
it does!—” He broke off into a long 
whistle and threw up his hands. 

Not all political observers and manipu- 
lators here agree as to the extent of the 
damage that will be done if the Klan- 
Catholic issue is raised on the floor of 
the Convention, but most agree that it 
can hardly be kept off and that it will 
have startling results of some kind. At 
least a dozen men of both parties have 
told me within the week that they expect 
this to be the most important political 
convention since 1896—perhaps since 
1860. 


The Dangling Sword of the Klan 


[ is, in truth, hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the danger the Klan issue 
holds, especially for the Democrats. The 
Republicans have succeeded in evading it 
so far, but the Democrats cannot evade 
it. In the first place, the Klan has had 
to make most of its drive for political 
power through the Democratic party, in 
spite of occasional forays into the Re- 
publican camp like the one in Indiana. 
The Republican party, with the nomina- 
tion of Coolidge assured, offered com- 
paratively little scope for Klan influence. 
In the second place, the Klan leaders are 
mostly Democrats. In the third, the 


‘Klan started in the South, cut deeply 


into the party machines there, and was 
thus sure of a strong following at the 
National Convention. 

On the other side is the fact that the 
Democratic party is by tradition the one 
that has fought such movements. Jef- 
ferson beat the Federalists and came into 
power in 1800 by rallying the newly 
arrived immigrants against the nativists 
of his time. The Democrats made capi- 
tal of the aliens in the ’30s, again in the 
’50s against the Know-Nothings, and in 
the ’70s against the A. P. A. Thus the 
Democratic party of the North has 
drawn in the bulk of the alien groups, 
and there is a large body of Democrats 
already arrayed against the Klan. A 
bitter fight is ready made. 

There can be no doubt that battle 
has been joined between the two groups, 
and that even if open conflict is avoided 
the Klan issue will be the secret basis 
for every contest at the Convention. It 
is impossible to discuss any feature of the 
Convention for a minute without stum- 
bling over that issue. Every plank, 
every candidate for anything, every 
delegate, has been and will be measured 
by it. 

The fight will be the more bitter be- 
cause it will intensify beyond all calcu- 
lation cleavages which have existed for 
two generations. Since the Civil War 
the party has been almost wholly one of 
opposition. Even its so-called construc- 
tive issues, like free silver and Govern- 
ment ownership, have been drawn up 
against Big Business. The Republicans, 
with all their quarrels and inconsisten- 
cies, have on the whole kept a nucleus of 
thought. They have been the party of 
conservatism, of restricted government 
functions, of encouragement of business. 
Most of their radicalism has been a mere 
vote-catcher. But the Democrats have 
no such nucleus. They have gathered 
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up the opposition, not only from both 
extremes but from the South, which 
brought in such men as Ransdell and 
Underwood, who in political thought are 
for all practical purposes Republican. 
The Line of Cleavage 

7 has caused sharp division be- 

tween two factions of the party, 
which represent fundamentally different 
instincts and interests. There is some 
overlapping, of course, but too little to be 
important. The party is utterly at odds 
on vital points, and it happens that the 
same individuals are almost always 
grouped together, no matter what the 
issue may be. This division may be ex- 
pressed as follows: 

North vs. South and West. 

City vs. Farm and Town. 

Alien vs. Native Stock. 

Industrial vs. Farming. 

Conservative vs. Liberal. 

Wet vs. Dry. 

It is evident that these groups are op- 
posed in feelings, ambitions, and inter- 
ests. They have held together only 
through desire for office and opposition 
to the Republicans. Yet they have held 
together; compromises have always been 
made; and when the Republicans had 
roused enough resentment the united 
enemies were able to win. 

Now there is to be added to these an- 
cient disagreements one much worse; 
that of Klan vs. Catholic and Alien. 
That suddenly brings to a white heat the 
old quarrel between Anglo-Saxon and all 
other stocks; far more dangerous, it in- 
jects into the feud, even though the 
words are never even whispered, the old, 
rancorous issue of Protestant against 
Catholic. Not all Protestants are with 
the Klan, nor all Anglo-Saxons, but the 
lines are there, and they once more, and 
more bitterly than ever, divide the same 
old groups. Once let that issue get loose 
on the floor of the Convention, once let 
the orators on both sides unlimber their 
batteries, and the old cleavage will be 
widened beyond measure, old wounds 
will be torn open and new ones will be 
inflicted, and the battle will have a vio- 
lence and deadliness which may lead to 
almost any result the most active imagi- 
nation can conceive. 

The Power of Alienism 

i is now becoming evident that the 

leaders of what we may call the 
“alien” faction—those who depend 
largely on the votes of recent immigrants 
and of the children of foreign stock who 
have remained in the racial and religious 
blocs of the big cities—decided last win- 
ter to repeat the historic tactics of the 
party and appeal to those blocs. The plan 
seems to have been formed at the meet- 


ing of Murphy, Taggart, and Brennan at 
French Lick. Fundamentally it was a 
hopeful one because of the large number 
of native Americans who would unite 
with the aliens and Catholics to beat the 
Klan. The nomination of any man who 
would appeal to both these groups would 
have been an excellent one from a politi- 
cal standpoint. 

The conference was followed by the 

















(C) Underwood 

Governor Smith, of New York, a leading 

candidate for Président at the Democratic 
National Convention 


boom for Governor Smith—who is not 
such a man, since he is a Catholic and 
has been labeled a “wet,” and will thus 
drive many “dry” Protestants away and 
be unable to unite the full anti-Klan 
strength in spite of the great popularity 
which his character and record have won. 
The boom was not taken seriously at 
first, since it has been a political axiom 
that no Catholic can be elected Presi- 
dent. Now that Murphy is dead it may 
never be known whether he ever seri- 
ously expected Smith to win, or merely 
intended to gather up the alien and 
Catholic strength into a force that could 
dominate the Convention. Whatever the 
plan, the Smith boom has now gone so 
far that it cannot be dropped gracefully. 
Although Smith represents the anti-Klan 
sentiment in its most extreme and bitter 
form, millions of his followers have for 
that very reason fastened to him their 
desire to establish once for all the full 
equality of Catholics, Jews, and “aliens,” 
and any compromise would be to them 
an admission that this had been denied 
them. 

A glance at the Smith delegates easily 
shows the nature of most of his support. 
They come almost entirely from States 
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where the foreign groups are large: New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, Minnesota—all are 
heavily hyphenated. The “alien” tinge 
to the Smith boom has been recognized 
by his managers, and the formation of 
the “native son” committee is a palpable 
attempt to offset it. It should be re- 
marked that this attempt has failed; in 
the West and South Smith is considered 
simply the representative of the Catholic 
and “alien” blocs. 

In spite of the strength of the Smith 
boom, therefore, it is not likely that his 
managers expect him to win. Various 
hints and rumors have been put out in- 
dicating that plans have been made to 
offer at the proper time compromise can- 
didates who would be almost equally 
satisfactory to the Smith Democrats, but 
would be free from Smith’s disabilities 
and would be acceptable to the other 


_ faction because the contrast would have 


the color of a surrender. Senator Cope- 
land at the moment seems to be the most 
likely of these, since he is a Protestant of 
American stock, but has worked well 
with the Catholic and “alien” Tammany 
bosses. Silzer is also mentioned, Under- 
wood less prominently. Gossip puts 
Senator Reed, of Missouri, in the list of 
men considered available for this honor, 
but the Klan removed him by the over- 
whelming defeat it administered in his 
own State. 

From all these indications it seems fair 
to suppose that the plans of the Smith 
leaders are to do all they can to send to 
the White House a man who would not 
only put the Klan in its place and per- 
haps destroy it, but would demonstrate 
that a Catholic of alien stock was able to 
defeat a Protestant of American ances- 
try. They seem to have determined to 
go as far as possible with Smith, who 
would be a complete demonstration of 
this, but to be willing, if he proves im- 
possible, to offer graduated compromises 
till they find one which will give them 
as much of this ambition as they can. 

There was a reasonable basis for ex- 
pecting success with this programme; 
there still is, for the group of bosses has 
dominated most of the Democratic Con- 
ventions in recent years. It is solid, led 
by cool-headed and expert politicians, 
well financed and well intrenched in its 
own strongholds. It commands nearly 
half the Democratic vote of the country 
and above half the political skill. It 
nominated Grover Cleveland, then after 
the Bryan excitement named Parker in 
1904, lost to Bryan again in 1908, won 
with Wilson in 1912 and with Cox in 
1920. There were compromises, to be 
sure, but on the whole the bosses got 
about what they wanted. They could 
therefore fairly hope to do so again. 
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The loss of Murphy’s brains and pres- 
tige has done more than anything else to 
make their success doubtful. 

Against them stands the slightly larger 
but far less well unified group of native, 
liberal, and country-bred Democrats. In 
that group are several small factions 
which may become important but prob- 
ably will not, two great powers, and one 
strong possibility. These three are the 


Klan and McAdoo groups, and the Ral-: 


ston boom. The three overlap consider- 
ably, but at this date (June 10) I believe 
I am safe in saying that there has been 
no working alliance among them, though 
negotiations are going on. This means 
that, though some of the minor Klan 
leaderseare for McAdoo and a smaller 
number for Ralston, the Klan as a whole 
has not been committed to either by its 
Imperial officers. But it should be noted 
that neither of these men, nor any other 
of this group, can be nominated without 
an alliance with the Klan or with the 
Smith faction—which is almost impossi- 
ble. I do not know, of course, the “con- 
siderations” on which either alliance can 
be obtained, but they must be met before 
a nomination is made. 


How McAdoo Came Back 


NE of the remarkable features of the 
campaign has been the return of 
McAdoo’s strength. After the exposure of 
his relations with Doheny one of his close 
lieutenants told me that there was no 
hope of more than 350 delegates, yet the 
present count gives him above 500, with 
another i00 in reserve for later ballots. 

An analysis of these delegates, however, 
shows that they are not by any means 
all straight McAdoo men. The Klan has 
had much to do with his piling up of 
strength. Even though it is not as a 
whole committed to him, there have al- 
most certainly been arrangements be- 
tween McAdoo agents and Klan leaders 
in some States, notably Texas. This 
does not, of course, disprove McAdoo’s 
own denial that he has made a deal with 
the Klan. In most States the explana- 
tion seems to be that he was opposed in 
the primaries only by Underwood, who is 
openly and vigorously hostile to the 
Klan, and that therefore he automati- 
cally got Klan support. But in most 
such cases the delegates are Klansmen 
rather than McAdoo men, and one esti- 
mate given me is that of his whole 
strength at least half would desert if the 
Klan ordered it. The Klan also has 
some delegates who are not listed for 
McAdoo. 

The Ralston strength is different, be- 
ing largely psychological. He has a few 
delegates, the support of the astute and 
resourceful Tom Taggart, and some good 
will from both sides. Taggart has always 


been identified with the big bosses, yet 
Ralston is in high favor with many 
Klansmen because of some remarks in a 
speech two years ago which they take as 
an indorsement of their attack on paro- 
chial schools. His chief asset is the like- 
lihood that the Klan would accept him, 
if Taggart could bring the bosses to do 
so. But the Ralston boom has slipped 
badly lately and will vanish entirely if 

















(C) IXeystone 
Willlam G. McAdoo, who will enter the 


Convention with many votes for the 
nomination 


there is a fight too hot to be compro- 
mised. 

In these circumstances it is almost in- 
evitable that there should in time be an 
alliance between McAdoo and the Klan, 
though neither is at all whole-heartedly 
in love with the other. McAdoo, indeed, 
has been trying to erase the Klan label 
by supporting Senator Thomas Walsh 
for Chairman of the Convention, and 
intrusting his nominating speech to an- 
other Catholic. But such an alliance 
would solidify the entire “native” and 
“liberal” faction and could probably con- 
trol the Convention on everything except 
actual nomination. If discovered, how- 
ever, it would add greatly to the tension 
of the situation. 


Will the Dynamite Go Off ? 


His, then, is the dynamite in the 
Democratic situation. It may not 
explode, but the party will be “sitting on 
the keg” throughout the Convention and 
to a great extent through the entire cam- 
paign. How great the explosion will be 
if it comes, and how much damage will 
be done, of course cannot be guessed. 
Who can estimate the force of fierce emo- 
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tions based on race, religion, and oppos- 
ing interests when released in a hot and 
crowded hall? 

An ominous detail is that the fight 
will start early in the Conventien if 
Senator Underwood keeps his promise to 
demand a hot anti-Klan plank in the 
platform. ‘That will force the issue. If 
that plank is once debated on the floor, 
then the Convention, no matter what the 
result, will be sore, bitter, inflamed, and 
in no mood for compromise or reason 
when the nominations come up. This 
may make nomination impossible under 
the two-thirds rule, since neither factions 
can at any time control a two-thirds vote. 
The exact strength on any division will 
depend somewhat on just how each issue 
is presented, but on the whole it may be 
said that the big bosses will control two- 
fifths of the delegates, the McAdoo-Klan 
crowd one-half, and the other tenth will 
be shifting. The two-thirds rule, then, 
will become of vital importance. 

Matters affecting organization and the 
platform will be decided in the Conven- 
tion on a straight majority vote, but the 
nomination cannot be without serious 
trouble first. The Democratic custom 
for nearly a hundred years has been to 
demand a two-thirds vote for nomination. 
That rule has been held almost sacred, 
particularly in the South, since it has 
prevented -either faction of the poorly 
teamed party from dominating the other. 
It has several times been the salvation of 
the Southern and Western wing. It can- 
not be abrogated without a fight, yet 
if both factions stick to their guns it 
would actually prevent any nomination 
at all! 

There is much talk of rescinding the 
rule, and technically this could be done 
at any moment by a mere majority vote. 
In a sufficiently hot struggle this would 
be entirely feasible the moment that any 
candidate had a solid and last-ditch ma- 
jority. But this does not mean that it 
could actually be done, even if McAdoo 
or Smith got a nominal majority. There 
might be many among the supporters of 
either who would refuse to overturn so 
venerable a tradition. Others would fear 
that the reaction, especially in the South, 
would insure the defeat of any candidate 
nominated as the result of such a coup. 
If this is done, it will almost certainly be 
by an alliance of the Klan and McAdoo 
forces. 

Another parliamentary move which is 
being talked of is the abolition of the 
“unit rule.” This would be an advantage 
to the Smith faction. Under this rule 
many State delegations are voted solidly, 
even though they contain delegates who 
favor some other man than the one for 
whom the unit vote is cast. It happens 
that there are a dozen or two Smith 
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delegates submerged in various McAdoo 
delegations. Here, also, is fuel. 

There is yet another danger of trouble, 
simply because the Convention will be 
held in New York. This is a Smith 
stronghold, ruled by Tammany. Now, 
a political convention differs in several 
important respects from a tea party, and 
Tammany knows well how to take ad- 
vantage of those differences. That the 
galleries will be packed with Smith 
shouters who will howl down every anti- 
Smith and every pro-Klan speaker and 
will try to create an atmosphere that is 
nothing but Smith, will be the least of 
the troubles. Men who remember the 
difficulties which any one but Champ 
Clark had in getting into the Baltimore 
Convention in 1912 fear the repetition of 
the same tactics on a larger and perhaps 
a rougher scale. Mob influence is prob- 
able, strong-arm tactics are at least pos- 
sible. But the non-Smith elements, the 
Texans and Oregonians and Kentuckians 
and their ilk, are not the breed to take 
kindly to any such performances. Sev- 
eral of them have told me so at length! 

It is consideration of all these possibili- 
ties which makes so many politicians say 
that this Convention will be the most im- 
portant in generations, and made my 
friend talk about the possible break-up 
of the party. If the explosive Klan- 
Catholic issue could be kept quiet, there 
would be chance for negotiations, com- 
promise, the confining of recriminations 
and bitterness to committee rooms and 
secret conclaves, and the final adoption 
of an innocuous platform and colorless 
candidate. But the flags of both factions 
have already been run up. With the 
first broaching of the issue they will be 
nailed to the mast. 


Food for Democratic Pessimists 
ig is hard to see how any winning plat- 


form or candidate can come out of the . 


Convention after that; hard to see how 
the party can even come out whole! For 
either faction to accept a candidate that 
the other approves would even now mean 
humiliation; it may easily become im- 
possible. Democratic leaders in half a 
dozen Southern States have told me that 
if there is an anti-Klan plank, or if the 
nomination goes to Smith or “any one 
the Tammany gang likes,” their States 
will go Republican. And if the anti- 
Klan plank is beaten and McAdoo or 
one of his group is named with Klan 
support and after the anti-Klan forces 
have been publicly humbled, then it will 
be equally hard to hold in the party the 
great States where the “alien” groups 
dominate the organization. 

In view of all this, the other issues at 
the Convention are minor. There is a 
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list of some thirty “dark horses”—not 
worth printing. The public reaction 
against the muckraking by Democratic 
Senators has deprived the good govern- 
ment issue of the force it might have 
had. The tax plank is foregone. The 
only issue of interest is prohibition, and 
on that the indications are that there will 
be no fight, since the Smith forces wish 
to avoid any “wet” stigma and will sup- 
port a strong dry plank. The handling 
of this question will be delicate, how- 
ever, as it is the desire of the Klan lead- 
ers to defeat Smith and the “alien” group 

















Keystone 
Samuel B. Ralston, Senator from Indiana, 
whom the lightning may strike 


on the liquor issue, instead of on race or 
religious grounds. 

There is one comfort that may be 
drawn, even by far-sighted Democrats, 
if the explosion should take place and the 
party go to pieces. This is that it would 
help greatly toward clearing the ground 
for a political realignment that would re- 
store some sanity and coherence to our 
politics. The Republican party this year 
will be more consistent than in recent 
years, thanks to Coolidge’s own conserva- 
tism and his refusal to carry “Progress- 
ive” water on the other shoulder. But 
that in itself will help little. Many of 
our most astute politicians, including 
Roosevelt, have come to the conclusion 
that the realignment cannot take place 
till the Solid South is broken. Roosevelt 
had hoped to do it with the Progressive 
party. Later he believed that it could 
come only when the Democratic party 
broke into its natural parts, along the 
lines of cleavage already described, 
through sloughing off one of its two dis- 
cordant elements. 


I put this question to the Democratic 
friend quoted early in this article. He is 
from a border State and noted for his 
broad-mindedness. 

“I expect that’s right,” he admitted. 
“So long as the South is sure to go 
Democratic, the Republicans can’t divide 
on natural lines without being certain to 
get licked. There’d be no sense in that. 
I hate to admit that the Democratic 
party stands in the way of better politics, 
but it looks that way. I don’t really 
believe we’re any worse mixed than the 
Republicans, you understand, but maybe 
we ought to bust up first. But trying to 
do it is something else. It’s too risky a 
job; no one can tell what might happen. 
If it happens of itself, though, it might 
not be so bad.” 

As I remarked before, all this sounds 
highly melodramatic. It seems rather 
too much to expect. I myself did not 
believe there was any possibility of it 
till I visited Indiana and saw the almost 


_ complete wiping out of party lines which 


had been caused there by the injection 
of the Klan issue. With that as an 
object-lesson, almost anything seems pos- 
sible. 


The Peacemakers 


O: course every effort is being made 
by the saner leaders of both factions 
and of the Klan to prevent the explosion. 
Klan officials have told me at length how 
they hope to avoid an open fight, to hold 
the issue away from race or religion, to 
beat Smith without recourse to extreme 
measures, and to induce the party to 
avoid taking sides on the Klan. The 
efforts of both Smith and McAdoo work- 
ers to soften the conflict havé been told. 
Pressure is being put on Underwood to 
make him drop his announced plan to 
demand an anti-Klan plank. Altogether 
these efforts may succeed. 

They may succeed, but the dynamite 
is there. The opposing leaders are will- 
ing to speak softly, but they have shown 
no sign of abating a jot of their demands. 
The Klansmen intend to beat Smith at 
any cost. The Smith people intend to 
win or know why. Underwood is com- 
mitted to his fight. Any attempt to 
compromise is handicapped by the knowl- 
edge that if the issue is hushed and the 
Klan is not attacked, it will be con- 
strued as a Klan victory. A single slip 
during the Convention would undo all 
the efforts at pacification and compro- 
mise. 

And, melodramatic and startling as the 
possibilities outlined are, they will be- 
come not only possible but probable the 
moment the Klan-Catholic fight is 
started. 

Washington, June 10, 1924. 
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The German Industrial Outlook 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


Labor 


“DO not hear as many expressions 
1& hatred for France as I did a 
year ago,” I remarked to a German 
the other day. “Even the Reichstag 
President makes a speech without refer- 
ring to the occupation troops, but dis- 
tinctly urging friendly relations with 
France and Belgium.” 

The German replied: “You do not 
have to seek far for the reason for this 
change. It is this: certainty has re- 
placed uncertainty. We can often stand 
certainty, no matter how awful. But 
uncertainty is sure to destroy moral fiber. 
Until late last autumn we did not know 
for a certainty, first, how long the passive 
resistance of our Ruhr workmen would 
hold out. When men are out of work a 
black cloud overhangs any country. It 
was especially black here because it 
meant a sure future of famine. 

“Second, if passive resistance shculd 
end, we did not know what terms the 
French and Belgian occupation heads 
would make at resuming work in our 
mines and factories and on our railways. 

“With regard to both points we now 
have certainty. Passive resistance ceased 
months ago, and our men are at work 
again, now for the French as well as for 
us.” 

Despite the re-employment, towards a 
million men, it is claimed, are still either 
out of work or on part time. The num- 
ber is large because of friction among 
those willjng and those unwilling to work 
longer than the eight-hour day (the great 
victory obtained by the labor revolution 
of November, 1918). The employers 
have been appealing to their employees, 
declaring that the now acknowledged 
necessity to pay reparations for war 
damages compels a return to the longer 
hours requirement. Germany can never 
pay all she owes save by exporting some 
two-fifths more goods over the best year 
of exports she has ever known. To get 
those goods all, employers and employees 
alike, must work more hours. Certain 
labor leaders have already agreed to the 
extension. Hence the employers request 
the annulment of all the old eight-hour 
contracts. 

But there have been many malcon- 
tents, and, in consequence, a number of 
factories have had to close down. There 
have even been menacing Communist 
demonstrations. The other day I saw 
not a few broken shop windows, one re- 
sult of fights between the willing and the 
unwilling workers. 


No matter how this present affair turns 
out, the German workman remains prac- 
tically unexcelled; he is generally ready 
to work more hours a day than are the 
workmen of any other nation. He is also 
quite as reliable a man as are they. 

And, despite financial double-dealing, 
the German industrial employer in his 
genius for organization also remains un- 
excelled. None appreciate this better 
than do the French industrialists, and 
this is why some of them would like to 
combine with the German firms. 


Industrial Co-operation 


Mx German industrialists too con- 
sider this collaboration inevitable. 
One of them suggests participation by 
the French and Belgian Governments of, 
say, thirty per cent of the shares of cer- 
tain great German industries. This 
proposition has not met with much favor 
among other industrialists here. An ex- 
change of shares, they point out, between 
two industrial organizations is always 
natural and often normal. But to let 
governments participate in the affairs of 
these societies would be forced, un- 
natural, stupid. In this particular case 
the security of the shares is not guaran- 
teed. Even if it were, the amount of 
participation would not equal the amount 
of reparation. On the French and Bel- 
gian side the objection is that, with their 
assistance, there would be sufficient capi- 
tal to run the German inflated industries 
at full pressure, and so to undersell other 
countries. To this the Germans rejoin 
that only by bringing their production to 
a maximum can the German industries 
hope to make a profit. 

Other German industrialists suggest 
the following: As all the Allies need 
German steel and chemical products and 
as three of the Allies (France, Belgium, 
Italy) need German coal and coke, the 
Governments and the industrialists on 
both sides should fix long-term annuities 
—say, thirty years—to be met by the 
sale of goods at market value. To this 
some French and Belgians object that 
there might be a possible partial paraly- 
sis of their trade, due to the sudden com- 
petition. They suggest, therefore, for 
each line of product an agreement com- 
pelling Germany to sell at world prices 
and providing for a fair margin of profit, 
half of which would be paid by German 
industry into the Reparation Fund. 

The production of coal down in the 
Ruhr Valley has now increased to over 
three-quarters of the normal and that of 


coke to over half. But iron and steel 
production still lags behind. 

Of course all Germany ought to sup- 
port the payment of the debts of its 
Government to the Allies. The effect of 
the recent agreements between the occu- 
pation authorities and the Ruhr indus- 
trialists is to put the greater burden of 
payment to the charge of those indus- 
trialists. They should not be singled out, 
they protest, to pay the debts of the 
whole country, especially when in this 
unoccupied part of Germany, from 
Frankfort to the east, industry remains 
intact. That industry is the Fatherland’s 
real fortune, they assert, because on it 
one can build a genuine credit, and hence 
it means a German financial renaissance. 
The industries of the Ruhr and the 
Rhine, on the other hand, these indus- 
trialists point out, are now in the hands 
of the foreigner, and you can predicate 
nothing of the same kind concerning 
them. 

Yet the stranger within the German 
gates feels that the industries of the 
occupied rather than of the unoccupied 
regions of Germany are proving to be the 
instrument of German financial renais- 
sance. For nearly half a year those 
industries have been regularly subordi- 
nated to the German reparations debt. 
In so far as that debt is satisfied, Ger- 
many frees herself and is born anew. 

In these arrangements the German 
Government has not counted. The Allies 
refused to consider any intimation that 
it should be represented. It was known 
that the Government’s policy was to pre- 
vent any agreements whatever, but if 
they were established, then not to ap- 
prove them; otherwise, its action might 
be taken as tantamount to recognizing 
the occupation’s legality. No, the gov- 
ernmental maneuver has had a greater 
prevision. Restraining as much as pos- 
sible the productivity of the pledge held 
by France and Belgium in the Ruhr— 
and so injuring its own workingmen—it 
would obtain their consent to the longest 
possible delay in the reparations pay- 
ments. 

Praise be, the International Experts 
Committee’s report has now spoiled that 
maneuver. Very well. The German 
Government takes refuge under that con- 
trol, for it will assure credits to Germany 
This is one way of looking at it. The 
main thing is, however, that the control 
will force self-respect upon Germany and 
assure justice to Germany’s creditors. 


Frankfort, Germany. 
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Scions of Conquering 


Photographs by Miss Dorothy 
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The Hidalgo Gets 
a Shine 


Perhaps the gentleman is 
not a real hidalgo, but 
only a ranchero visiting 
Mexico City to see the 
sights. At any rate, he is 
dressed in his best. His 
hat, with its elaborate sil- 
ver trimming, is protected 
by an oilcloth covering 
against possible damage 
by rain. Such a hat may 
weigh twenty-five or thirty 
pounds and cost two or 
three hundred dollars. Sil- 
ver ornaments decorate 
the visitor’s trousers. The 
photograph was taken in 
the Zocalo, or main square 
of the city 
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Ly | Dennison, of Mexico City 








An Indian Beggar 
Woman of Coyoacan 


Coyoacan, a suburb of 
Mexico City, possesses 
one of the oldest buildings 
on the continent — the 
Palacio of Cortez, erected 
in 1522 by the conqueror. 
It was in Coyoacan that 
the last prince of the Az- 





tecs was tortured to make 
him reveal his treasures. 
In this picture of a woman 
of the race conquered by 
Cortez it is interesting to 
note that the skirt is made 
of a single piece of cloth 
arranged in folds. The 
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sack about the woman’s 
neck contains food ob- 
tained by begging 
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How Japan Took It 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


This special correspondence from Tokyo is a first-hand report of the conduct of the 
Japanese people during the progress and enactment of our Exclusion Law 


hit Japan very much as the Sep- 

tember earthquake hit the Tokyo 
region materially. In the latter case the 
effects are still desolatingly visible. The 
effects of the exclusion law are not now— 
at the end of May—visible at all, but 
they will endure and become increasingly 
visible long after every trace of the earth- 
quake has been obliterated. 

Such is the consensus of the best opin- 
ion of the leading bankers, business men, 
Government officials in and out of office, 
members of the always caim and inex- 
pressive nobility, and of the man in and 
on these torn-up streets all the way from 
the very capable manager of the Imperial 
Hotel—who almost single-handed housed 
and fed official Tokyo, domestic and for- 
eign, while the dust of the earthquake 
settled and the embers of the fire burned 
themselves out—to the young student at 
the Imperial University who tries out his 
English on you in the trolley car. And, 
moreover, this is the conviction which 
one reaches independently after follow- 
ing for a month with these “excluded” 
people the trying progress of the exclu- 
sion measure from its first passage as a 
bill through the Senate to its enactment 
into law and acceptance by a nation 
which all Japan supposed was now at 
last, after Washington Conference and 
earthquake, its most firm friend. 

Both shocks have been revealers of 
Japanese character, individually and na- 
tionally; under each disaster—both, as 
they believe, although apprehended, 
equally undeserved out of the blue sky— 
the extraordinary discipline and restraint, 
the patience and fortitude, of this “in- 
ferior” people have been beyond praise, 
things for an Occidental in their midst 
to wonder over every day, things which 
only two thousand years of self-control 
can explain. 

Tokyo and Yokohama are really one 
great city—a great city and its port, 
connected by twenty-five miles of popu- 
lous, straggling suburban ugliness. Until 
you get used to it this whole metropoli- 
tan area is the wildest combination of 
war-time devastated France, Oklahoma 
boom town, Camp Merritt at the height 
of the overseas movement, and Coney 
Island with most of the lights and all the 
joy taken out of it. Dust and mud, 
bricks, corrugated iron, lumber, piping, 
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the rusty reinforcement sticking out of 
ruined concrete, with here and there 
great perfect New York or Paris build- 
ings looming up—it’s hard to tell at first 
whether a city is being assembled or de- 
molished. Trains and trolleys, electric 
and steam, run continually through the 
débris and construction, and all over and 
under and across it swarm cheerful work- 
ing human beings, the way ants swarm 
about their business when you kick down 
a big ant hill; sawing, hauling, hammer- 
ing, chiseling, planning, hoisting, doing 
the work of machinery and horses and 
cattle with their own hands and bodies, 
untiring, and never a complaint out of 
one of them. 


Out of the Wreckage 


ND watching this daily picture, rain 
or shine, of a whole people crawling 
out from under the ruins of their shops 
and offices and homes and taking up 
again the business and hope of life with 
such patient courage, you just wonder 
how the folks at home could have done 
it. How could they have found it in 
their hearts to hit a people like this when 
they were down? If there is anything 
“inferior” about the exhibition, physi- 
cally and morally, that Japan is making 
to-day, we, who are out here with them, 
would like to have it explained to us. Not 
even putting ourselves across the Pacific 
can we follow the process of reasoning 
which leads to any such conclusion. What 
is obvious any one can see—the material 
side of Japan in trouble. Every now 
and then a big “round the world” or 
“Oriental cruise” steamer comes into the 
blasted port of Yokohama, and its load 
of prosperous, care-free tourists drifts up 
to Tokyo full of curiosity and vacation. 
Even they are impressed with the spirit 
of this excluded people building up their 
lost cities again. You hear them talking 
about it as they lounge in the Arabian 
Nights Imperial Hotel or travel about in 
the trains. They will take it back with 
them to America by the boat-load, and 
one hopes that they know many Con- 
gressmen. But what any tourist can see 
is a small part, and a much less signifi- 
cant part, of the “inferior” performance 
Japan has been making, is making, and 
will continue to make. 
What a tourist does not see, and what 
no outsider can comprehend at once, is 


the unity, the fortitude held together and 
inspired by a sense of family loyalty, 
inborn Samurai ability to take punish- 
ment smiling, which makes it possible for 
these stricken people to stand over- 
whelming disaster calmly and with spirit. 

In probably no other country than 
the United States do the people read the 
newspapers as do the urban populations 
of Japan—all classes and the masses. 
But with this difference: whereas in 
America foreign news in times of peace 
is the least interesting to the majority of 
the millions who follow the daily news, 
on the contrary, foreign news in its sim- 
plified terms is often the part of the daily 
story in which the millions are most in- 
terested. Remember that there is an 
extraordinarily low percentage of illit- 
eracy in Japan. Your rickshaw coolie, 
sitting on the foot-board of his grounded 
buggy while he waits for you, pulls out 
his daily “Hochi” or his “Yorudzu” or 
“Nichi-Nichi” and reads about what they 
are doing to him “over there.” In the 
evenings down long streets of lighted 
shops you can see the proprietors squat- 
ting on their mats inside poring over the 
paper. The office boys, the bell boys, 
the schoolboys read. The thousands of 
Young Japan, male and female, who 
greatly, to our way of thinking, overstaff 
the banks and department stores and 
overpopulate the industrial centers, de- 
vour the daily news. They take a gen- 
uine interest in what they read and they 
talk together of what they learn. And 
nothing interests Japan old and young 
more than matters affecting national 
prestige and pride. 

This makes the national restraint un- 
der the present strain the more amazing. 
One might think that they did not know 
what was happening at Washington or 
were unaffected by it. The reverse is the 
truth. And yet throughout this month, 
which has been marked by successive 
affronts to their national pride, there has 
not occurred in any part of Japan a sin- 
gle demonstration against the United 
States. There has been no instance of 
an affront offered to an American. It 
seems incredible that a whole people 
could feel so strongly and yet control 
their feelings so admirably. During this 
month I have been constantly on the 
streets, in public conveyances, in and out 
of banks, business houses, clubs, hotels; 
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frequently at the Foreign office and the 
American Embassy. Jn not one single 
case have I encountered so much as a 
hostile look. 


If You Were in Their Shoes 


Spine the conditions, say the Japa- 
nese who have lived many years in 
the States—not without a sense of grim 
humor—and candidly ask yourself what 
would happen. Suppose, if you can, that 
the United States had been given an 
affront which cut the people to the quick, 
and at a time when they were wide open 
with gratitude and totally disarmed for 
the blow to their “national pride”’—to 
what, for each one of you, the Stars and 
Stripes represent. What would be your 
attitude towards the citizens of the 
offending nation as an alien body within 
your borders, or towards the individual 
Japanese you met on the streets? What 
would be the tone of your press, Hearst 
or otherwise? Would any public meet- 
ings of protest be held? If the Senate, 
a deliberative body and chosen from the 
people for the representative quality and 
responsibility of its members, could be- 
have as it did under the provocation of a 
phrase not intentionally used in the sense 
in which it was taken, how might un- 
deliberative bodies or misrepresentative 
bodies be expected to behave under a 
direct insult? 

These questions answer themselves. 
American psychology acts promptly on 
suggestion. And suppose, finally, that 
this affront to the people of the United 
States occurred during the campaign for 
a National election. Would it be made 
an issue? Would it be made the subject 
for oratory and flag-waving and patriotic 
demonstrations? Thus argue these Japa- 
nese, good-naturedly but with undeniable 
logic. 

Very well; a national campaign for the 
election of members to the Japanese Diet 
has been in full swing during the period 
of stress. It was not a lukewarm cam- 
paign. On election day, May 10, there 
were several disturbances which called 
for the intervention of the police, mob 
violence, two or three murders. The train 
carrying the Seyukai leader was wrecked, 
with several fatalities. But the exclusion 
act, during the campaign or on election 
day, was hardly mentioned. It was not an 
issue in the platform of any one of the 
four principal parties. The Opposition did 
not make it a special issue in attacking 
the Kiyoura Ministry, which still remains 
in power and has been responsible for the 
marked restraint with which the entire 
immigration controversy has been han- 
dled. The press, with the exception of a 
few jingoistic editorials at the end of 
April and on the occasion of the final 
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passage of the act, adopted and has held 
a sober and dignified tone. Comment has 
been in sorrow rather than in anger—for- 
give them, they know not what they do. 

“T do not blame the Senate so much,” 
says Viscount Shibusawa, who has de- 
voted the last twenty years of his long 
life to the cause of Japanese-American 
accord, only now, at eighty-six, to believe 
the cause irretrievably lost. “I am sorry 
for them. I want my countrymen to be- 
have at this critical time so as to com- 
mand the respect not only of Americans 
but of the rest of the world as well. 
Japan is on trial.” 

“We are an inoffensive people,” said 
Mr. Ito, a graduate of Michigan Uni- 
versity and president of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, the largest shipping com- 
pany in Japan. “It is difficult to see 
wherein we have given offense. But we 
are an emotional people, and now that 
this act is passed it will never be forgot- 
ten or passed over.” 


Our Ambassador Resigns 


Ae Woops, who has en- 
deared himself as an individual to 
all Japan, and has done all in his power 
to inform Congress in this matter, be- 
lieves that the effect of this act will be to 
scrap the entire benefit of American 
charity at the time of the earthquake. 
“We had it all in our hands,” said he; 
“the future friendship and good will and 
the trade and international team-work of 
this strongest nation in the East and one 
of the strongest in the world. And we 
have willfully thrown it away.” 

And as I write’ he resigns his post 
rather than continue here in diplomatic 
ruins resembling the ruins of his old 
Embassy on the hill. 

“No,” objects Mr. Fukai, director of 
the Bank of Japan, a gentleman of the 
old school. ‘No, that is too strong. We 
shall remember America’s help always. 
But it will mark the end of an era. We 
shall outgrow this thing. We shall rise 
over it and live it down as we lived down 
the unjust treaties at the end of the 
Shogunate.” 

“The Japanese,” says Count Kaba- 
yama, president of the Kokusai News 
Agency (the Associated Press of Japan), 
“do not as a people, even among them- 
selves, like to discuss for the sake of dis- 
cussion. They keep quiet until the time 
comes to act.” They feel the futility of 
demonstrations at a time like this. Noth- 
ing is accomplished by demonstrations 
except to emphasize the effectiveness of 
the thing or act demonstrated against. 

But what people say is of little account 
compared to what they do. Here are 
three instances of what these “excluded” 
people do: 
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Ambassador Woods tells of that end- 
of-the-world day in September, when 
with his wife and her aged mother, who 
had been seriously injured by the falling 
Embassy building, he made his dazed 
way out of the ruins and the fire sur- 
rounding the Embassy towards some 
place of safety. The streets, cluttered 
with fallen masonry and tangled wires, 
were jammed with Japanese of all classes 
carrying children and the few belongings 
they had salvaged on their backs. No 
one knew he was the American Ambassa- 
dor, and no one cared. There was no 
jostling or shoving, no brutality in all 
that bewildered exodus, with cataclysm 
at their backs and no one knew what be- 
fore; no outcry, no lamenting, no panic. 
Over and over again he was helped, his 
wife and her mother were assisted and 
supported during recurrent shocks with 
encouraging words they could not under- 
stand. And when they came at last into 
clear open places, those nearest in the 
throng moved up to give them room to 
spread their coats and rest. 

During the week when the exclusion 
act was passed a Japanese trained nurse 
from St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo was 
called on an emergency case to help drag 
back to life the wreck of an American. 
She was a highly educated woman who 
had been round the world, lived in Cam- 
bridge, England, two years, and had 
served in the Red Cross unit at Vladi- 
vostok during the war. When the earth- 
quake hit St. Luke’s, she carried patients 
on her back out of the toppling building 
to a place of safety. Some of them were 
men patients heavier than she. Not one 
of her own belongings was saved; she 
lost them all because she never thought 
to go for them. The patients had to be 
cared for and shifted from place to place 
as the fire made each refuge untenable. 
Many fell by the wayside. She carried 
on through to the finish. Every day she 
reads her papers in English and Japa- 
nese. And here was an object that only 
by a stretch of the imagination could be 
called a man—unshaven, tousled, dirty, 
and reeking of manifold iniquity—who 
taxed even her patience and her great 
strength. Through the long night she 
nursed him sleeplessly. And when at 
dawn he roused at last from his delirium 
of pain, his first conscious vision beheld 
her kneeling at his bedside praying for 
him. 

And now, at the moment when their 
countrymen have been finally barred 
from our shores, the entire population of 
Kasumigaura has turned out dressed as 
for a holiday, with American flags flying 
from their house-tops and a triumphal 
arch of flowers, to welcome the three 
American aviators to the shores of Japan. 








An American Violinist Sits 


with the Mighty 


By ALBERT SPALDING 


Mr. Spalding is the only American who has ever served on the jury for 
the graduating violin class of the Paris Conservatoire 


r NHE annual meeting in June of the 
National Conservatory in Paris 
to determine the awards of the 

year is the supreme event in the musical 
student’s career. I had never been pres- 
ent at one of those examinations until 
last June, when M. Henri Rabaud, 
known in this country as the composer 
of “Marauf” and sometime conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, now 
Director of the Paris Conservatoire, did 
me the honor of asking me to serve on 
the jury for the graduating violin class. 
He wrote, “I do not disguise the fact 
that the séance will be a long one;” and 
learning that no less than fifty candidates 
were to try their luck, a rough calcula- 
tion of fifty times fifteen minutes—that 
being the usual time allotted to each 
candidate—approximated what the day’s 
work would be. But fatigue does not 
really figure when interest is vital. 

Arrival in Paris on an early morning 
in June is always a tonic. You drive 
through the already awakened streets 
with the music of the street venders’ 
cries in your ears and to the perfume of 
fresh green vegetables marketed at every 
corner. The stuffy dreariness of a musty, 
dusty train, in which your Latin neigh- 
bor’s fear of fresh night air has hermeti- 
cally sealed you, is instantly forgotten. 
You breathe in deeply and are glad to be 
alive. Further revived on coffee and 
rolls (such rolls and such—well, no, the 
coffee is not really good, but with its 
peculiar burnt flavor it has a “tang” that 
is part of Paris, too), and you are ready 
for a day’s work. 

I had a thrill when at 8:15 a.m. I gave 
my taxi driver the august address— 
2 rue du Conservatoire. Memories of my 
own student days crowded in upon me 
during that drive; memories of the his- 
toric old hall in the Liceo Rossini at Bo- 
logna when, twenty years before, as a boy 
of fourteen, I had faced my first really 
critical audience. The audience consisted 
of only five men, the examining board, 
but a thousand audiences of a thousand 
each have held no such terrors since. A 
young piano student played my accom- 
paniments. He was almost as nervous as 
I, and at the rehearsal we had many a 
hitch over the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo until it went smoothly. That young 
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student is Ottorino Respighi, whose beau- 
tiful orchestral works, notably ‘“Foun- 
tains of Rome,” have flooded the musical 
world with a vital interest in the young 
Italian School. You can think of many 
things in a short space of time. The im- 
portant thing is to correlate your thoughts 
and apply them to the matter at hand. 

“And so,” I thought, “this memory of 
my own student days, and especially of 
that one examination day, should have a 
valuable influence on the cold judgment 
of experience. It is well to remember 
that at such an examination the sensitive 
student is subject to an abnormal ner- 
vousness far in excess of what he may 
ever meet again; that a trembling bow 
is not always indicative of right-arm 
deficiencies; that a passage that didn’t 
quite come off does not always spell a 
lack of technical talent. These are, after 
all, details; true, vital details, and not for 
a moment to be overlooked. But they 
must be kept in their proper place and 
never allowed to assume the importance 
of fundamentals.” 

My taxi stopped with a jolt. Here we 
were, 8:30, with half an hour’s grace in 
which to ask necessary questions as to 
procedure and to study the day’s pro- 
gramme. Formal opening was set for 
nine o’clock. There were two pieces to 
be performed by each candidate: a short 
cantilena by Gabriel Faure, as a prelimi- 
nary tonal display, and the last move- 
ment of the Beethoven violin concerto. 
Of the fifty students, the sixteen young 
ladies and the thirty-four young men 
were divided into two groups: the ladies’ 
group for the morning session, and the 
men’s for the afternoon and evening. I 
instinctively felt an objection to this 
ruling. There should be no sex segrega- 
tion at these examinations; it implies a 
double standard, and should not be tol- 
erated. The first prize of the Paris Con- 
servatoire should be awarded, not to the 
best man or best woman player; it should 
be given to the best violinist. By having 
all the women play together and then all 
the men, your critical judgment naturally 
divides itself into two definite groups. In 
a little preliminary talk with one of the 
judges I voiced this objection, to which 
he agreed in principle. 

“But,” he added with truly Latin 


naivete and chivalry, “it would be unfair 
to the jeunes filles to expose them to such 
an uneven contest; they would never win 
a first prize.” I felt it futile to press the 
matter, although I did tell him that I 
thought it was in reality his attitude 
which was unfair to the women; that 
undoubtedly there would be far fewer 
first prizes awarded to women, but that 
a first prize would mean much more if it 
were truly “co-educational.” 

In the meantime the downstairs foyer 
of the old theater was becoming more 
and more animated—little groups of ex- 
cited students with their parents; here 
and there a distinguished master giving 
the last words of encouragement and 
advice. The arrival of each judge was 
immediately the cause of whispered at- 
tention. As the hour of nine approached 
you felt the excitement and tension 
growing to feverish proportions. I saw 
my old teacher Lefort for a brief instant. 
He murmured an affectionate congratu- 
lation, and seemed to feel a personal 
pride in the honor done me. But his 
big thought was rightly centered on those 
new children of his. I pressed his hand 
and went upstairs to the large ante- 
chamber which gives onto the Director’s 
box. There I found already assembled 
most of the twelve judges, among them 
many old friends and acquaintances— 
Pierre Monteux (the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony), Paul Vidal, Marsick, 
Poulet, and the lot. A brief moment of 
expectancy, and then in came Henri 
Rabaud, the President of the Conserva- 
toire and Chairman of the Jury. He in- 
vited us all into the box. I sat between 
Rabaud and Monteux. It was two min- 
utes to nine; the familiar old theater, with 
its musty smell, its uncomfortable little 
seats, seemed charged with electricity. 

At precisely nine o’clock Rabaud rang 
his bell and announced, “The séance is 
opened.” A funereal-looking gentleman 
on the stage called out a name. If it 
were one hundred and thirty years ago 
and the scene the Conciergerie, the sound 
of that voice could scarcely have rever- 
berated more ominously to the owner of 
that name. She walked unsteadily onto 
the stage—a mental guillotine before 
her! It was her supreme moment. I 
was affected by it, too, and hurriedly 
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Portrait by William Scott Pyle 


Albert Spalding, American Violinist 


tried to collect my thoughts, my pro- 
gramme, and my pencil, all of which had 
fallen to the floor. She began to play, a 
charming piece of Faure, a real song, but 
she, poor girl, had not taken hold. It 
was an unsteady but not a bad begin- 
ning. The fingers, the hands, the arms 
did their work, but she had the mental 
guillotine terrorizing her young artistic 
life. It is hard luck to have to be either 
the very first or the very last on the list. 
The names are balloted, as fair a proce- 
dure as the element of chance allows in 
this fallible life of ours. There! She 
seemed to gain strength and courage— 
the guillotine was vanishing; she com- 


‘menced to show what she could do; that 


last phrase was really good; the piece 
began to take shape; you felt the con- 


viction of the recreator’s thought behind 
the composer’s melodic curve. The 
Faure piece ended, the real test began; 
the last movement of Beethoven’s violin 
concerto. This was a different matter, 
and the young lady’s inability to cope 
with it was manifest from the outset. 
The notes were played correctly enough, 
the intonation was excellent, the tone 
firm and pure, but that was all. My 
mind ran to rioting. “Heavens,” I 
thought, “forty-nine times more of this 
empty flow of meaningless notes!” It 
was as much as a disciplinary conscience 
could do to bring me up short and make 
me reconcentrate. But not all the con- 
centration or all the generosity in the 
world could give interest to that vacuous 
performance. She approached the end; 
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she played her cadenza. It was a 
cadenza, nothing more; without the 
slightest feeling for the spirit of improvi- 
sation, without which a cadenza has no 
raison d’étre. A few more flourishes, 
and her task was over. In the box we 
sat quietly and took a few notes while 
the same monotonous stage voice an- 
nounced the next candidate. Miss No. 1 
had painted a fairly faithful portrait of 
her future. Another year or more at the 
Conservatoire with hard work and perse- 
verance might bring as its reward a sec- 
ond prize, or, perhaps, a first honorable 
mention. With reasonably good luck, 
she might achieve a tolerable position as 
a provincial teacher or a player in some 
small-town orchestra. If she really loved 
her work, found joy in the work for its 
own sake, she would be happy; she 
could, after twenty or thirty years, look 
back with the satisfaction of a skilled 
artisan. But if, as so often happens, her 
enthusiasm for work had not been love 
of the art itself, but only for the fame 
attached to supreme achievement, it was 
a disheartening, a despairing vista of 
years that lay ahead of her. 

The young ladies who followed in 
rapid succession were all strangely alike 
—good violinists all of them. Something 
to say? Not one. Now this “something 
to say,” what is it? Is it a tone, how- 
ever golden? No. Is it a technique, 
however brilliant? No. It is not this or 
any other thing. In fact, it has nothing 
whatsoever to do with things. It is the 
expression of your spiritual self, the in- 
ner voice of what you are and stand for. 
The sum and total of trained qualities, 
however admirable, are as “words writ 
in water” beside the eloquence of this 
inner voice when it makes itself heard. 
And not one of these young ladies had 
shown the necessary grain, even to the 
size of a mustard seed. I felt all of a 
sudden very tired—risked a gross breach 
of etiquette with a surreptitious glance at 
my watch. Heavens! Only ten-thirty— 
and countless hours to go yet! Rabaud 
sat very calmly, apparently unmoved. 
He, poor man, was to have this ordeal, 
not only to-day, but to-morrow, and the 
next day—and the next—class after 
class of the different instruments and 
voices. I was thoroughly ashamed of 
myself as a shirker and regrooved my 
thoughts on young lady No. 6. 

A little slip of a girl, scarcely more 
than a child, suddenly stimulated my 
wandering interest. A glance at my pro- 
gramme informed me of the pleasant 
English name of Wilson, sixteen years 
old, two years’ study at the National 
Conservatoire. Yes, at last the spark! 
A small one, but there! And how 
quickly recognizable! At such a time 
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you feel the conviction of an auto- 
impulse, sometimes a bit falteringly ex- 
pressed but with character, an ego of its 
own. I realized an awakened interest in 
all my colleagues. We already had heard 
those technically superior; she is yet a 
child. A first prize would be perhaps 
too much—decidedly too much. She 
should remain on at least another year, 
but we were listening to a child who had 
“something to say.” I was refreshed and 
happy and content to suffer again the 
stupor produced by parrot performances 
with the hope of such a reward now and 
again. 

So the morning progressed. The 
ladies’ session at an end, it was then one 
o’clock, and every one hungry for the 
lunch which grew each moment more 
doubtful. We repaired in a solemn pro- 
cession to the antechamber to deliberate 
and cast a vote. Out of the sixteen can- 
didates who had played, three individuals 
emerged. All sixteen played the violin 
well, but only three had said something, 
to me at least. They were perhaps the 
three least spectacular and least effective 
from a superficial point of view. One of 
them was little Wilson. On talent and 
comparative achievement she was entitled 
to a first prize, but I voted for a second 
prize out of consideration for her future. 
She needed another year of experience 
more than the flattering and brilliant 





triumph of a “first prize at sixteen.” 
The enthusiasm was such, however, that 
my second-prize vote was in the minor- 
ity. The two others, French girls both 
of them, were likewise awarded first 
prizes, and then- followed the lesser 
awards, graded through the scale of sec- 
ond prizes and first and second honorable 
mentions. The morning session was over, 
and we all dashed off for a bite of lunch, 
a meager half-hour’s leave. 

At two o’clock sounds the President’s 
bell, opening the afternoon session. The 
entire standard of the men’s playing was 
vastly superior. My objection which I 
had felt so strongly in the morning was 
more than reinforced. Why the double 
standard? It is wrong both from a so- 
cial standpoint and from an artistic one. 
Right from the first performance in the 
afternoon session, almost from the first 
bar, I recognized that we should hear a 
totally different caliber of playing. And 
so it proved itself. I realized that had 
the examinations been conducted on a 
sexless basis not one of the first prizes 
would have gone to a woman. 

The afternoon and evening sessions, 
held without even a break for dinner, 
seemed actually shorter than the morn- 
ing one. But thirty-three players, each 
playing for a good fifteen minutes, take 
time to hear, and I found myself wonder- 
ing if I should make my midnight train, 
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with a concert in London the following 
day. You can imagine the critical situa- 
tion of the poor unfortunates who were 
scheduled as the last ten of the list; and 
imagine also, if you can, what excellence 
of talent was shown by candidate No. 48, 
a young Scandinavian by the name of 
Clokkers, who was at the end awarded 
first prix, premier nommé. Playing as he 
did, at quarter to eleven before a weary, 
famished jury, his talent and his assured 
conviction won for him an uncontested 
superiority over all his colleagues. There 
were six first prizes awarded to the men. 
But the first real prize with precedence 
of place went rightfully to Clokkers. 

Our deliberations after the evening 
session had taken us to well after eleven 
o’clock. And so for me it was a hasty 
good-by, with a sandwich snatched on 
my way to the station. My compart- 
ment, providentially shared with an 
Anglo-Saxon lover of fresh air, invitingly 
offered repose, but even then sleep did 
not come at once. A deep feeling of rev- 
erence and admiration for the great in- 
stitution whose vitality and inspiration 
have covered more than a century of 
musical life filled me, and I found myself 
thinking of the countless names, once but 
numbers, which have stretched a rainbow 
of color from one end of the earth to the 
other, whose gifts were brought to flower 
there. 


Cavalier and Puritan Athletes 


By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


We doubt if this article will silence a single college yell, but it may 
give some of the yellers a thought to ponder on 


difference between .English and 

American sports, and itis a differ- 
ence that sets English and American 
games worlds apart. With one excep- 
tion, there are no professional coaches at 
Oxford, no men to say that games are to 
be drudgery and labor, no high-salaried 
men whose business in life is turning out 
teams that can beat Cambridge. Even 
those magnificent crews that flash their 
glory around the world, the sole athletic 
outfit at Oxford that has anything ap- 
proaching a strenuous American training 
period, have been coached by old oars- 
men back at college at odd moments and 
for brief stays, or they have worked out 
their salvation on the river for them- 
selves. The week which the track team 
spends at Brighton by the seaside before 


[ the first place, there is this radical 


the Cambridge meet is a sort of glorified 
picnic contrasted with our training, a 
carnival of good fellowship and leisurely 
practice as each individual thinks best to 
take it; and there is champagne at night 
for dinner, and some of the men smoke 
without incurring damnation right up to 
jumping pit and the start of the dashes. 
Indeed, I have known American “Blues” 
of the laurel wreath who have been 
roundly chided for taking too many 
pains in their events; my “digs”-mate 
laid himself open to the charge that Eng- 
lishmen usually bring against American 
athletes of wanting to win too badly 
simply because he insisted on taking a 
short rest between his efforts in the high 
jump and saw fit to wreathe his legs with 
a bathrobe each time against the chilly 
February wind. 





It is in track alone that one finds 
a professional present; but his arbi- 
trary power is confined to firing off the 
pistol that starts the races. And I 
have heard him harshly criticised by the 
athletes themselves in the discharge of 
this one arbitrary function of his. He is 
a man who knows how to run; he is 
there for one to consult if one pleases to 
do so. Naturally, the men do consult 
him and do learn much from him. But 
there is no color of royal purple about 
him; he is not a tyrant or a dictator. 
The Englishman does his best, but no 
Englishman does this best because a 
coach threatens to throw him off the 
team for a breach of discipline. It would 
strike an English undergraduate as some- 
thing grotesque and Chinese to see the 
spectacle of a highly paid outsider, per- 
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haps not a college man at all, acting the 
Imperator over the waking and sleeping 
moments of men and personally conduct- 
ing them like so many schoolboys to a 
field where they can display the virtues 
of his athletic methods. Why on earth 
should a man make a galley slave of 
himself in order to shine in sports? Play- 
ing is too pleasant and interesting for 
that. So the Englishman makes a good 
time out of it. 

The Englishman does not come up to 
Oxford before the end of vacation to 
slave away at weeks of preliminary foot- 
ball practice. He is not herded into a 
gymnasium to eat and sleep between 
snatches of football outdoors, as the 
players at one of our great institutions 
of learning were actually herded last fall. 
He does not work out football problems 
on blackboards when the weather is, as 
it usually is in English Novembers, too 
inclement for comfort. He does not 
practice secretly behind locked gates. He 
has no paid spies watching Cambridge’s 
progress. He comes back from his vaca- 
tion to books and friends and sports— 
not to sports alone. After the lectures 
and dons of his forenoon and before the 
talks and cups and pipes of his evening 
he goes out and plays rugby. He works 
no apparatus, tackles no dummies. In- 
stead he prepares for the Cambridge 
match, not by long week-days of drudg- 
ery and drill or by Saturdays of practice 
games with carefully selected weaker 
teams, but by playing the game hard 
with all sorts of teams, better than his 
and worse, dozens of teams, sometimes 
one every other day. An American 
coach confronted by the lengthy Oxford 
schedules would find all his nights sleep- 
less. I am not sure, but I would venture 
a guess that the Oxonian rugby team 
plays at least twenty-five games before 
Cambridge. Though there are no bands 
out and only a handful of spectators, and 
they not prayerfully or vociferously in- 
tent on his every move, the player yet 
manages to get a lot of good and pleasant 
exercise. And it is fun. He does not 
feel that the University escutcheon is 
smirched when he happens to lose a 
game, as he does lose often. He mixes 
the good things of autumn, tramps and 
colored woods, books and fellowship and 
football. And he is the saner man when 
he comes out upon the playing field and, 
later, when he comes out upon the fields 
of life. 

In the second place, there is no tyr- 
anny of alumni over the Oxonian sports- 
man. Somehow, old Oxonians do not 
think Oxford is going into a decline after 
a season of losses to Cambridge. At any 
rate, they do not, as the alumni of one of 
our best universities in the East do pe- 


riodically, attempt to dictate sweeping 
changes in athletics. There being no 
coaches to blame, they of course have 
none of these gentlemen to uproot, nor 
can they relieve their minds and their 
purses by scouring the country to get 
new dictators at fabulous figures. But 
they do not even bemoan their defeats 
in alumni magazines or hold mass-meet- 
ings or make reunion banquets feasts of 
Belshazzar with all sorts of handwriting 
on the wall. Better luck next time, that 
is their only comment. They would 
never dream of going to the preparatory 
schools with any kind of bait, pecuniary 
or otherwise, to recoup the destinies of 
their Alma Mater with ready-made ath- 
letic material. There are no great or- 
ganizations of alumni in any case to 
spend their money or marrow or mind on 
athletics. Such things would spoil the 
sport. The old Oxonians have been such 
Cavaliers themselves, in the old days at 
Oxford, and gone so often care-free into 
stiff scrimmages, that their sense of val- 
ues has remained golden; games to them 
are games, not battles, not dynastic wars 
between the reputations of great houses 
of learning, only sports between eager 
boys. 

Lastly, the intensity on the part of 
both players and spectators that marks, 
and sometimes when carried to excess 
mars, so many of our major sports is for- 
eign to Oxford. Personally, I think the 
American cult of mass cheering a mag- 
nificent thing, and I would be the last to 
wish it to die out; and I think it is all to 
our glory that we do take our games 
hard. But there is a point at which one 
should stop. Say what we will, our 
games do lack an element of joviality. 
The Puritan is still in our blood, and the 
old fellow makes us take many things, 
including our sports, rather too seriously. 
There are none of those splendid psalms 
of the Puritans before battle, not a sin- 
gle Alma Mater song during any English 
game; no songs to bare one’s head to and 
sing as if one’s life depended on the 
muscles of a few grim boys. And I think 
the English are something to be pitied. 
But these things can be overdone—are 
overdone at almost every one of our 
games. Observing our profound serious- 
ness and tension and seeing our univer- 
sity cohorts rising em masse with an 
almost fanatical ecstasy as eleven players 
rush out upon a field, an Englishman 
might be moved to quote Horace: 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus 
mus. 


The colleges at Oxford are not fes- 
tooned on days of Cambridge games with 
banners exhorting the home university to 
beat, beat, beat the rival, to knock the 
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“L” out of the rival, to pulverize and 
crush him. I am not exaggerating; I 
saw these very placards pasted all over 
the buildings of a supposedly dignified 
American university last November, in- 
cluding the chapel, which was literally 
swathed in shrieking banners. A sense 
of humor alone would save us from many 
of the excesses into which we carry our 
too serious business of athletics. It does 
not seem sacrilegious, even, to our 
crowds to see a football team praying be- 
fore a game. Extreme cases surely; but 
they show the astounding seriousness 
which we make of a light matter. Our 
newspapers, to be sure, with their gift for 
Homeric epic, help us exaggerate. But 
we ourselves, alumni and players alike, 
are wholly responsible for this prayerful 
attitude towards mere exercise. We 
make mountains of molehills, enemies 
out of friends who are competing with 
us, a day of stress and strain out of that 
which should be the most jovial of holi- 
days. To the average Oxonian the 
American student’s emotion after a game 
has been lost would seem a sort of men- 
tal hari-kiri. 

And I firmly believe we would do well 
to take a lesson from the British and 
learn how to enjoy our college sports 
more; it would be decidedly less expen- 
sive for us and better for us all around. 
If the Puritan could learn a few Cavalier 
tunes, he would be more graceful and 
human. I would like to see the profes- 
sional pilots dropped. Personally, I 
think I should shout just as hard and be 
just as American in voice and in tingling 
nerves when my college team ran out 
upon the field even if I knew they had 
mastered our matchless American game 
by themselves. Perhaps I should shout 
even harder. Surely the spies could go; 
and probably the limited, graded sched- 
ule too, and never be missed. And the 
fever and frenzy of alumni who want a 
strong team to bet on; and, with the 
frenzy, whatever underhand pressure and 
clandestine baits there may be to influ- 
ence athletes from the schools to attend 
chosen colleges; it would never be un- 
American to be above all suspicion of 
soiled hands. And once the alumni 
fingers were out of the athletic pies, who 
knows but the alumni would discover 
some of the other real things besides 
sports to be loyal to in their colleges— 
the library, the art collection, the lec- 
tures, and the professors? Who can say 
but they would come back, as old Oxo- 
nians come back to Oxford across half 
the world, to hear again teachers whom 
they have loved and to renew their green 
youth in the green loveliness of gardens, 
in the peace of old stones, in the starry 
fellowship of young men? 








“Your Way is Glad with Roses ” 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


be way is glad with roses 
From year to year,” I said. 
“You could not be so lovely 

Had you been comforted. 


“Your eyes are deep and gentle 
As quiet pools are gray; 

They are like shining waters 
That never run away. 


“For you no future shudders; 
In you no memories bow; 
You have made sure of gladness; 
Be kind, and tell me how.” 


“T knew a boy of Sparta,” 
She said, “who taught the art.” 
She said, ‘The wolf is hidden 
Whose teeth are at my heart.” 


An Empire in Miniature 


Special Correspondence from 
HAROLD E. SCARBOROUGH 


A pen picture of the great British Exposition at Wembley 


a S for size, the scale of things is cal- 
A culated to sober an American.” 

That sentence is taken from an 
article in the Manchester “Guardian” of 
April 23, the day of the opening of the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
five miles from London. Knowing the 
“Guardian” (and, incidentally, the man 
who wrote the article), I am certain that 
the words quoted above were written 
with no sarcastic intent, but merely in an 
attempt to convey an impression of the 
absolute superlative. If it would sober 
an American, the writer meant, it was— 
well, it was some exhibition! 

And so it is. Where two years ago 
were quiet Middlesex meadows and lanes 
there is to-day a built-up area of 240 
acres. Within this space the promoters 
of the Wembley Exhibition have sought 
to provide a miniature replica of the 
British Empire. And, so far as success 
in such an undertaking is humanly pos- 
sible, they have succeeded. As I write, 


early in May, the Exhibition is not yet 
complete. It will be at least two or three 
weeks before all the fifteen miles of roads 
are in good condition, before the last ex- 
hibit is in place, and before the amuse- 
ment park—an Anglicized Coney Island 
—is finished. Nevertheless, even to-day 
all of the Exhibition’s main features are 
ready for the attention of visitors; and it 
is on them that judgment may be based. 

First and foremost, the British Empire 
Exhibition is an advertisement. It is 
professedly designed to stimulate British 
trade. It is an effort to demonstrate that 
from the territories colored red on the 
world maps, and marked “British,” every 
human need can be supplied. It has 
official backing from every government 
in the Empire, and commercial backing 
from the firms of half a world. The 
phrase of the promoters, “An Empire’s 
Show Window,” is justifiable. 

But good advertisements must be at- 
tractive. At Wembley this requirement 


has been met primarily by catering to the 
universal human desire to see what 
makes the wheels go ’round; the appeal 
has been decorated with architecture of 
singular beauty and picturesqueness; and 
the rough edges rounded off by the pro- 
vision on a huge scale of restaurant and 
transporation and amusement facilities. 
The result is such a triumph of Brit- 
ish thoroughness that even Oxford gradu- 
ates who write for the Manchester 
“Guardian” are driven to superlatives. 
It is impossible within the compass of 
a short article to do more than to give a 
general idea of the Exhibition. Fortu- 
nately both for the English and for their 
visitors, the journey to Wembley from the 
center of London takes only about fifteen 
minutes, so that repeated journeys to the 
Exhibition grounds can easily be made 
by those indefatigable souls who wish 
to extend their knowledge to embrace 
even the outposts of the Empire. That 
there are many such is sufficiently dem- 

















The Canada Building, Band Stand (left), Steps to Stadium (right) 
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onstrated by the fact that booking a 
hotel room in London these days, while 
not impossible, nevertheless requires the 
exercise of considerable persistence; while 
the Far Eastern shipping lines won’t even 
discuss with you the question of passages 
required before next September. 

No attempt has been made at Wem- 
bley to reproduce the actual physical 
layout of the Empire. To each domin- 
ion, colony, and protectorate there has 
been allotted space ranging from the size 
of an ordinary suburban building lot to 
that of a good-sized farm. These spaces 
are not scaled to the area, population, or 
other characteristics of the places repre- 
sented, but have been allotted with an 
eye to adequate display of the trades and 
industries carried on in each. Their rela- 
tive positions were selected to harmonize 
with the general architectural scheme. 

The result naturally is an agglomera- 
tion of almost every type of building to 
be found in the world (except that there 
is no sky-scraper). Close to the almost 
austere structure which houses the Cana- 
dian Government’s exhibit, there is what 
appears to be a walled village, with huts 
daubed with red mud. It is the section 
devoted to Nigeria, Sierra Leone, the 
Gold Coast, and West Africa. Just 
across the way (jumps of several thou- 
sand miles being the easiest things in the 
world at Wembley) there are the domed 
pavilions of Palestine and the Island of 
Cyprus. From here it is but a step to 
South Africa—a low, white replica of a 
typical Dutch stoep, where you can 
lunch in a dining-car such as is used on 
the Union railways, and gaze through its 
windows at a dozen real ostriches in a 
real African paddock. 

For the majority of visitors the first 
impression of Wembley is the amusement 
park, with its gigantic roller-coaster 
(Anglicized into “switchback’’) rising 
and dipping, a forest of timber uprights 
and braces, against the skyline. The 
next is the stadium. With a touch of the 
universal naive desire for once to outdo 
America in the matter of mere vastness, 
the Exhibition people proclaim proudly 
that the stadium will hold 120,000 peo- 
ple at one time—23,000 seated and the 
rest standing—and that you could lose 
the Colosseum of Rome inside it. It 
would be ungracious to suggest that some 
of the standees might be a little squeezed 
before the enormous concrete amphi- 
theater actually contained 120,000; but 
on the day that I saw King George for- 
mally declare the Exhibition open, there 
were certainly 70,000 or so people in the 
stadium, and that with room for another 
20,000 temporarily roped off so that the 
purple, gold, and crimson royal pavilion 
might not be overlooked from behind. 
Certain it is that a regiment of Grenadier 
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Entrance to the Indian Palace Temple 


Guards looks diminutive when it is in 
the arena and the spectator is in the mid- 
dle tier of seats; while single human be- 
ings are merely the little black dots you 
see in the streets when you look down 
from the Woolworth Building. 

The amusement park, by the way, 
contains some “thrillers” which certainly 
outclass its American prototypes. There 
is a faithful replica of the Tomb of 
Tutankhamen—outer chamber, inner 
chambers, catafalques, and sepulcher, all 
complete. There is a coal mine, where 
live miners hew real coal, specially 
brought to Wembley and buried so that 
it may ‘be dug up again. 

There has been voiced in England 
some dissatisfaction with the scale of 
prices charged in the amusement park, 
which, of course, is purely a private en- 
terprise. The admission to the various 
amusements ranges from ninepence to 
one shilling and sixpence; that is, ap- 
proximately from fifteen to thirty cents. 
The latter figure is also the cost of ad- 
mission to the Exhibition proper, en- 
trance to all the Government exhibits 
then being free. 


At the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of the amusement concessionaires, | must 
submit that for people who have out- 
grown the real pleasure of side-shows, 
the greater amusement will be found in 
the Exhibition itself. The grounds 
themselves are well cared for. Where the 
dust of the veldt or the sapphire-blue 
pool of an Indian palace is not required 
for local color, there are English turf, 
flowers, and fountains. The lights in the 
avenues are inclosed in ground-glass 
globes representing the world tilted on 
its axis, and bound round with metal 
lines (apparently longitude and latitude). 
The faithful reproduction of the inclina- 
tion of the ecliptic should be a powerful 
deterrent to over-indulgence in South 
African or Australian wines: sober men 
ordinarily do not see all the street lights 
tilted at a sharp angle! 

For the practical business man, who 
takes the picturesqueness of the Empire 
for granted, there are the twin palaces of 
Industry and Engineering. The latter is 
the greatest building in the Exhibition, 
and is said to be the largest ferro-con- 
crete structure in the world. Mere 
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statistics convey no idea of its size. To 
me the most impressive thing about it is 
that, for all its size, it retains dignity and 
proportion. Inside it are a dozen trade 
exhibitions, each the size of an ordinary 
one for which a hall the size of Madison 
Square Garden would be required; and 
hundreds of smaller exhibits. Most of 
its exhibits are ranged along long aisles, 
so that the visitor standing at one end is 
confronted by long perspectives of ma- 
chinery, narrowing in the distance to a 
jumble of wheels and shafts and frames. 
In this building Stephenson’s first pas- 
senger locomotive stands side by side 
with a monster engine used to draw the 
Scotch expresses of to-day. A sixteen- 
inch naval gun seems the embodiment of 
sheer, smashing power. There is what is 
claimed to be the world’s first great wire- 
less exhibition. There is a bewildering 
array of things electric, from waffle-irons 
to dynamos. There is quite a respecta- 
ble automobile show. It is no place 
to take a mechanically-inclined child, 
unless you follow the example of one 
man who is said to have taken Junior, 
aged fourteen, to the entrance of the 
Palace, and to have arranged to meet 
him again at the same place in four 
hours’ time. 

It is the same story with the Palace 
of Industries, only here the machinery is 
turning out finished articles. Cotton is 
woven into cloth while you wait. Under 
the same roof you may see how Ulster 
makes linen, and what becomes of the 
rubber from the Malay States. You may 
watch biscuits and chocolates being 
made, or newspapers being printed. 

These two great buildings are devoted 
mainly to products of the British Isles. 
There is also a British Government 
Pavilion, a museum of the various activi- 
ties which a Government carries on, as 


well as the site of a theater where you 
may see real ships on real water re-fight 
the battles of the past, from the Armada 
to Jutland; and where are reproduced 
what a British paper has called “pain- 
fully exact” war scenes. 

The industries and trades of the rest 
of the Empire are for the most part con- 
fined to their own buildings. Thus, the 
Canadian building provides models of 
farms, landscapes, and prairie—and inci- 
dentally, in frozen butter, a huge panel 
representing the Prince of Wales on his 
Alberta ranch. This exhibit is 50 feet 
long, 10 feet deep, and 8% feet high. 
At the current price of butter, the cost 
—well, housewives may figure it out for 
themselves. And of course there are ap- 
ples, and cereals, and minerals. 

The gleaming white Australian pavil- 
ion repeats, in its interior, this motif of 
plenty. Fruits and wines and cereals— 
and, of course, wool—are here in their 
profusion. And there is a little theater, 
holding five hundred people, where mov- 
ing pictures of typical Australian scenes 
are shown. 

The Indian building is the most beau- 
tiful of all. It towers gracefully, a thing 
of minarets and delicate spires: a repro- 
duction of a seventeenth-century temple. 
It is packed with the riches of the Indian 
Empire; and turbaned Asiatics ply their 
crafts before one’s eyes. And here is 
what my Manchester “Guardian” friend 
has to say about Burma: 

“No one can forget Burma, the gem 
of the place, with its golden fretted 
steeples, where the bells tinkle against 
the blue sky—a dream of strange carved 
gables, with an alabaster Buddha brood- 


ing in a sanctuary and a golden dragon’ 


flapping in the wind.” 
South Africa, likewise, sends natives to 
lend fidelity to the kraals which it ex- 
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The Gold Coast section—a group of Ashanti children 
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hibits. And it sends ostriches, and 
wines, and diamonds, and gold. 

But where is one to stop? New Zea- 
land presents the visitor a continent in 
miniature, most thoroughly and faith- 
fully done to scale. The Malay States, 
with twin towers flanking the dome and 
colonnade of their building, show rubber, 
tea, tin, and native wares. West Africa 
sends its coal-black natives to live as 
they do in Kano, Nigeria, of which city 
the Wembley exhibit is a model. Na- 
tives of British Guiana spend _trade- 
union hours washing diamonds from 
river gravel—real diamonds, one is told 
—and having them put back again by 
unsympathetic foremen. Samoa shows 
how to build a house without a single 
nail. Hongkong and Sarawak, Cyprus 
and Singapore, Newfoundland and Tas- 
mania, contribute their bits, as they did 
in the war. 

There is to be an aquarium. Also a 
picture gallery, and an exhibition of 
sculptures. During the summer there 
will be Wild West shows, and trick rid- 
ing, in the stadium. Loud-speakers dis- 
tribute band music in the open spaces. 

And there is the Queen’s Doll’s House. 
It is the most fascinating toy imaginable, 
the sight of which is worth many times 
the sixpence which it costs to view it. 
It is certainly the most perfect playhouse 
ever built, and complete from the genu- 
ine Orpens and Laverys—oil paintings 
three inches square—on the walls to the 
genuine champagne in the half-inch bot- 
tles in the wine cellars. One could write 
a whole article in describing it. 

I have kept until the last the two chief 
complaints that I have heard at Wem- 
bley. They are: (1) the Exhibition is not 
open on Sundays, and (2) there are no 
free seats to rest on when you get tired. 
The charge for a park chair is twopence. 

Finally, there is a political considera- 
tion involved. The Exhibition is a 
gigantic object-lesson in imperialism. No 
British subject can see it without some 
feeling of pride. It will bring home to 
millions of stay-at-home Englishmen 
object-lessons which Cecil Rhodes would 
have spent millions to enforce (not that 
the millions haven’t been poured out at 
Wembley). It must inevitably act as a 
cohesive force at a time when in at least 
two Dominions separate nationalism is a 
live issue, and when in other parts of the 
Empire the heady wine of self-determina- 
tion has gone to the heads of the natives. 

And it is a Labor Government— 
termed by its enemies Socialistic and 
anti-Imperial—that has given Wembley 
its official blessing! That, too, is some- 
thing that visitors might think about in 
the train that takes them back to Baker 
Street Station. 


London. 
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Taking the rut 
out of industry 


IM GARDNER sat in the Armco Em- 
J ployment Department waiting for 
his chance to get a job. 

But Jim’s interview brought out that 
he quit his first job and was fired from 
his second. The Director of Employ- 
ment began to probe with questions. 

“Why did you quit your first job?” 

Jim never flinched. Helooked straight 
at his questioner and came out squarely 
with: “I was in a rut. I went to my 
boss and began to tell him how I felt. 
He put me off. Said my job was good 
enough. . . I quit.” 

Frankness and determination lay in 
Jim’s answer. 

“About this second job—why were you let 
out?” continued the Director. 

Again Jim met the question squarely! 

“T don’t know. I did my work the best I could. 
Nobody ever said a word against it. The boss 
gave noreason for letting me go—I was just fired.” 

The Director told Jim he could have a job. 
“We try never to lose sight of anybody around 
here,”’ said the Director. 

Six months later Jim was surprised when his 
superior called him in one afternoon. Jim was 
first told about his good points, how his work 
was appreciated. Then they talked about the 
future prospects. “‘But now,” said Jim’s fore- 
man, “I am going to tell you where I think you 
ought to improve.” 

Out of this incident grew the “interview plan,” 
or labor audit system between men and depart- 
ment heads, which is now carried out each six 
months. 

Perhaps no other factor has contributed more 
to the Armco spirit of fellowship than the “‘inter- 
view plan.” It is teamwork developed to its 
highest degree. 

Today Jim is a foreman helping other men to 
get their feet firmly on the ground. Still he finds 

there is some one up the line who is willing and 
anxious to help Jim Gardner. 
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From a discouraged man has come a new Jim 
Gardner, thoughtful, enthusiastic, loyal, a leader * 
among men. 

There are many Jim Gardners in The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company’s organization. They 
are men who came with Armco and found “a 
something” so different they decided to stay. 
Into their work they put their very best effort, 
and they produced durable, long-lasting Armco 
Ingot Iron, a product that shows the thought 
and care devoted to its production. 

It is used for gutters, downspouts, roofing, 
siding, heating and ventilating ducts, stoves, 
furnaces, ranges, refrigerators, table tops, wash- 
ing machines, tubs, pails, culverts, fence wire, 
metal lath—in fact, wherever a durable sheet 
metal is essential. Buyers of any sheet metal 
product should ask the hard- 
ware merchant or sheet metal 
contractor: “‘Is this sheet metal 
Armco-Ingot Iron?” 

Write for booklet, 





“What 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 








The Book Table 


Low, Rakish Craft 


Reviews by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


every quarter they are bearing 

down upon us—black and rakish 
craft, full of scoundrels with knives be- 
tween their teeth. One of the first of 
the fleet was “The Pirates of the New 
England Coast,” * and it is one of the 
best. The authors have produced a 
sound historical work, based on docu- 


Pres ghips are swarming; from 





‘rom the “Pirates’ Own Book” 


ments in the State Archives of Massa- 
chusetts, and illustrated by a great num- 
ber of reproductions of fascinating old 
portraits, prints, and maps. Herein are 
chapters about Dixey Bull (what a name 
for a pirate!) ; about another felicitously 
named sea-rover, Thomas Tew, who, like 
many of his successors of our own time, 
“retired and lived at Newport;” about 
John Phillips, whose head was cut off 
and pickled—although the details of the 
pickling are meager and disappointing; 
and about that master-mariner of good 
repute, and brave privateersman, who 
fought no one but the enemies of his 
King—William Kidd. Kidd’s fate is 
strange. Barbarously sacrificed to save 
those “higher up;” tried at first merely 
for killing one William Moore with an 
‘“iron-bound bucket,” a moss-covered— 
no, merely an iron-bound bucket; he was 
next tried for piracy, and the evidence 
which would have saved him was sup- 
pressed. It turned up two hundred years 
too late to prevent his hanging in chains. 
And to-day he typifies piracy—all the 
American pirates are blended into one 
and called by his name. 

That entertaining writer, Mr. A. Hyatt 
The Pirates of the New England Coast, 
1630-1730. By George Francis Dow and 
John Henry Edmonds. Marine Research 


Society, Salem, Massachusetts. $7.50. 
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Verrill, has also written on this theme: 
“The Real Story of the Pirate;” * and one 
of the fathers of all pirate books, “The 
Buccaneers of America,”’is out in a hand- 
some, new edition, with interesting his- 
torical and bibliographical notes, and one 
of Andrew Lang’s essays upon piratical 
adventures affixed as an introduction. 
Esquemeling is a storehouse of astonish- 
ing and shocking adventure, with many 
peaceful ruminations upon odd themes, 
such as crocodiles’ eggs. In this class 
may be mentioned (although it deserves 
and shall have fuller description later) 
Mr. Verrill’s “Smugglers and Smug- 
gling,” * a highly readable work upon a 
topic never more alive than to-day. From 
every view-point, contents, illustrations, 
format, “The Pirates Own Book”’® is the 
one which, if you can own only one of 
these treasures, you should buy. This 
book, with a title so familiar, but {until 
this edition was printed) really so scarce, 
was first published in Boston in 1837. It 
was compiled from various sources— 
much of it from Captain Charles John- 
son’s great “History of the Pirates’”—by 
a Boston stationer named Charles Ellms. 
His preface, in which he describes the 
joyous and care-free life of the pirate, is 


*The Real Story of the Pirate. By A. 


Hyatt Verrill. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 
*’The Buccaneers of America. Written 


originally in Dutch by John Esquemeling. 
Translation of 1684-5. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. (Broadway Translations.) $5. 
* Smugglers and Smuggling. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Duffield & Co., New York. $4. 
5The Pirates Own Book, or Authentic 
Narratives of the Lives, Exploits, and 
Executions of the Most Celebrated Sea 
Robbers. 
Massachusetts. 


Marine Research Society, Salem, 
$3.50. 


—— ~ 
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“Pirates’ Own Book,” courtesy of the Marine Research Society, 


delicious. The pirate, he says, 1s truly 
fond of women and wine, and, when not 
engaged in robbing, keeps maddened with 
intoxicating liquors. Mr. Ellms paints 
this exciting career for a few sentences, 
adding that it might be supposed that 
such a wild life would be one of delight. 
But—and the worthy stationer lets his 
thoughts, like Dr. Watts’s, on awful sub- 
jects roll—damnation and the dead. 
And then, little boys, see if you want to 
go and be pirates! 

A gay and original book (original in 
its idea, at least) is Philip Gosse’s “The 
Pirates’ Who’s Who,” * which is, among 
other things, a clever satire upon the 
sober biographical dictionary of celebri- 
ties and semi-celebrities. Mr. Gosse goes 
right through the alphabet, from A to 
Izzard, and lists some hundreds of pi- 
rates. The compiler’s comments are 
sprightly and amusing, and the book has 
given me great delight, but also one or 
two regrets. The author is an English- 
man, and therefore shares in a great 
national reputation for good sportsman- 
ship. Yet he fiddles and dallies with the 
idea of calling Paul Jones a “pirate,” and 
after saying that he is so regarded by 
but few persons in England, and cer- 
tainly not by any one in America, yet 
at the end of his book he includes Jones 
and his ship in a list of pirate captains 
and vessels. No American writer of to- 
day would think of calling Sir Philip 
Broke a pirate; but he did exactly what 
Paul. Jones did: defeated a ship of the 
other nation in sight of that nation’s 
shores. Broke was a brave and victori- 
ous naval commander in an action 
against an American ship in 1813; Paul 
Jones was a brave and victorious naval 


*The Pirates’ Who’s Who. By Philip 
Gosse. Dulau & Co., London. 10 shillings. 


















Salem, Mass. 


** A Piratical Scene—‘ Walking the Death Plank’ ’’ 
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commander in an action against two 
English ships in 1779. Why call either 
“pirate”? It savors a bit of Berlin to 
try to make out that your successful 
enemy must be an outlaw. I am sorry 
to find one other criticism which must be 
made against this really engaging and 
attractive book: considering the com- 
piler’s large indebtedness to “The Pi- 
rates of the New England Coast,” the 
acknowledgment is slight; indeed, it can 
hardly be found. In writing about 
pirates one does not necessarily adopt 
even the mildest of their ways. 


The New Books 


FICTION 
PHILOSOPHER’S STONE (THE). By J. Anker 

Larsen. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $3. 

There are two kinds of people, says 
J. Anker Larsen, the winner of the 
Gyldendal $14,000 prize for the best 
novel: those who are open to life and 
those who are not. ‘The latter are le- 
gion, and the former are very, very few. 
This he says in so many words. But by 
implication he adds that you either are 
or you are not. You cannot study how 
to throw yourself open to that mysteri- 
ous voice that speaks out of all things, 
living or dead, and that is heard by so 
few. And even when you are by birth 
one of the fortunate few, the attempt to 
go further by use of will and reason must 
be pronounced dangerous. Mysticism is 
to most people like dope. It calls for 
more—until the user loses control of 
himself and of the road he is following, 
and even when he thinks his vision more 
miraculous he sees only “as through a 
glass, darkly.” But all this is of second- 
ary consideration when Mr. Larsen’s 
bock is concerned. It is one of the big- 
gest that has come to us out of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. It is thoroughly and 
most lovably human—a captivating rec- 
ord of simple yet strange human fates, 
set in surroundings quite new to us over 
here. It has things to teach, and pretty 
important ones at that, but it is not a 
tract. And it should be read both for 
the sake of what it says and what it 
leaves unsaid. The translation, by the 
by, is uncommonly good and will make 
the reading easy. 

“NOR ALL THY TEARS.” By C. Nina Boyle. 

Thomas Seltzer, New York. $2. 

Before this book the writer did a 
couple of mystery stories of uncommon 
quality—-zestful and ingenious and well 
written beyond their type. “Nor All 
Thy Tears” is, as the saying goes, a more 
serious book. And indeed it not only 
attempts more—it achieves more. For 
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just a few cents make!” 
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it is a tale not merely of situation and 
complication, but of character and des- 
tiny. Isoline Haye is a woman of exotic 
origin strangely fated to play the part of 
wife and mother in a conventional Brit- 
ish family of “county” standing. She 
does her duty till fate and his own habits 
remove the weakest member of the fam- 
ily circle, who happens to be the husband 
and father. Then Mrs. Haye of Hiltern 
Hayes determines to free herself from the 
rigid atmosphere of British country life. 
Her children are half-grown or full- 
grown. Each of them inherits something 
of her own temperamental nature be- 
neath the cold British exterior. So she 
goes back to the place of her longing, the 
fishing village in Brittany where she had 
lived as girl and child, and as passionate 
lover of a youth long dead. But she can- 
not recapture the past; she can only 


watch it being relived in the persons of 
her children; and it is fate, not her own 
deserving, which wins for them out of it 
all some greater promise of happiness 
than has fallen to her own lot. The 
story owes its distinction to the vividness 
of its central portrait and to its quiet 
firmness of workmanship. 


BIOGRAPHY 
SUNLIGHT AND SONG: A SINGER’S LIFF. By 
Maria Jeritza. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$3. 


Operatic prima donnas are not noted 
for their modesty. The charming author 
of “Sunlight and Song” is an operatic 
prima donna. And so the record she 
gives us is not of human experiences, but 
of personal triumphs. It is to be pitied, 
but not to be helped. Her book is so 
palpably designed for consumption on a 
large scale—and such consumption it will 








The Switchboard Comes to Life 
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Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set for 
the “cut-over” that will bring a new central office into being. 


In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 
Two years this equipment has been building. It embodies the 
developments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the 
scientific research of several decades. Now it is ready, tested 
in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 


In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of 
myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. Mid- 
night comes. A handkerchief is waved. ‘The insulators are 
ripped from the frames. In a second the new switchboard be- 
comes a thing alive. Without their knowledge thousands of 
subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the new. 
Even a chance conversation begun through the old board is 
continued without interruption through the new. The new ex- 
change provides for further growth. 

This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 

To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously | makes avail- 
able for its Associated Companies improvements in apparatus 
and in methods of operation. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


}} BELL SYSTEM 


Qa a One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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undoubtedly have. Samuel Smiles set 
the fashion, and this particular “line” 
has been in the “best seller” class ever 
since. It is Cinderella over again for the 
millionth time, to go a little farther back. 
The musical devotee gets the gossip he 
loves only less than his adored art. The 
young yearner for fame and fortune gets 
encouragement. The average American 
gets a little flattery. And the tolerant 
observer of human nature gets a smile 
here and there that need never be cynical 
or bitter. What more can one ask of 
one who has so much to give in a field 
where emotion rules supreme? 

WHITE DEVIL OF THE BLACK SEA (THE). 


By Lewis Stanton Palen. Minton, Balch & 
Co., New York. $3. 


Professed fiction could not do much to 
improve the record of the man intro- 
duced to us by Lewis Stanton Palen as 
“The White Devil of the Black Sea.” 
His real name and identity are never re- 
vealed, but that the man must be real 
can hardly be doubted by any one read- 
ing this book. Member of an old noble 
Russian family and an officer in the 
Russian army during the war, he seems 
to have enough adventures to suit any 
ordinary mortal before the Bolshevik 
revolution suddenly changed the whole 
aspect of our modern life. And yet the 
story given us now begins with that 
revolution and runs only to the end of 
organized “White” resistance in Russia. 
Within that frame it gives a sufficient 
amount of reckless daring and marvelous 
capacity for escape to stock a dozen 
novels of the swashbuckler type. The 
spirit of it is fair, too, giving an excellent 
and rather unusual inside view of Rus- 
sian psychology. 

HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Paul Scott Mowrer. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3.50. 


There are few things which this coun- 
try needs more badly just now than 
books like Paul Scott Mowrer’s “Our 
Foreign Affairs.” Continued American 
aloofness toward the problems and mu- 
tual misunderstandings of the rest of the 
world is simply out of the question. 
Isolation on our part is no more possible 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 


BOYS’ CAMPS 








CAMPS 


INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Girls’ or Boys’ Camps 
(or boarding schools) in U.S. Expert advice free. 
State kind fully. Apply 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1101-0,Times Bldg., New York, or 1515-0,Capitol Bldg., Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to cotenes, publions and pr ame schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Pratt, Mgr. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Ideal Summer for Small Group of Girls 


from 8 to 14 years, at moderate rates. 
CHICADEE NATURE CAMP, 

















Cannondale, Conn. 





CAMP HATHAWAY, Ashfield, Mass. 
Junior Camp for girle six to fourteen. Midget Camp for 
boys six to eight. ater sports and f ~ camp activities 


under experienced oummeness. ood ; good times ; 
rates reasonable. For 


ok let addre 
C. VAN BENTHUY SEN. 943 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 


Winnepesaukee Lake Twelfth Season. Field 
and Water Sports. Horses. ris Mountain Hikes. Wood- 
craft. Nature. Experienced Supervision. Splendid E = 
ment. Mrs. N.S. WINCHESTER, 17 Albion St., Lawrence, 

The Misses HAzxLTon, 14 Billingham St., ‘Somerville, ieee. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


CAMP OTTER—Established 1910 


66 
In the “‘ Highlands of Ontario ”’ 
For Boys 10-16 
Don’t confuse it with other compe | which have adopted the 
same name. Write for booklet P. Youne, Ithaca, N.Y. 











A Real Camp for Real Boys 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain 
18th Season 

The story of Camp Penn will interest those 
parents who wish for their sons, not a resort in dis- 
guise, but a REAL camp where, with expert over- 
sight and healthful surroundings, they will not 
only have all kinds of games and sports, but get a 
real opportunity to develop initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and a capacity for self-help. Our program and 
booklet may interest you! Large area, dairy, in- 
firmary, unusually high standard of character. 
Junior Camp 8 to 11 years. Main Camp 12 to 17. 


Chas. K. Taylor, M.A., Director, Carteret Academy, Orange, N. J. 
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en as ignorance; the next greatest is the false harm in smoking, the nicotine, has been removed.” 
. After twenty-five years of cigar manufacture, we have discovered the 


process by which nicotine can be extracted from tobacco without the 
use of chemicals, and still without impairing the aromatic fragrance 
and the complete satisfaction in every puff which makes a good cigar 


Sea.” pride that springs from that ignorance. 
Toward the removal of both these ob- 


er re- 
: real stacles Mr. Mowrer’s new book furnishes man's favorite companion. 
° ° Right now let’s settle a question in your mind. Nicotine adds nothing 
read- a most effective impulse. It covers to the enjoyment of cigar smoking. It’s a onaies quantity. Nicotine 
° * is an odorless, obnoxious drug with only harmful effects. Dizziness, 
noble practically every aspect of our foreign jumpy nerves, depression, those are the effects of nicotine; not comfort, 


solace and relaxation, 
What makes the enjoyment in smoking is indescribable, but the flavor, 
fragrance and aroma are largely accountable for the satisfaction found 


. the relationships, and it does so in a pecu- 
liarly able, balanced, and lucid manner. 
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‘ . e past to 
DYS Renan Ss famous book, first put forth in the illuminating and inspiring cu of A pe nad gg peomnent » ald Sashes. ond 
2 7 . . on throug the stupen ous gorge Oo th e 
1895, shows that interest still continues the future ” Saguenay, is an experience unforgettable. 
| in-the work. Modern Biblical criticism . pe ange tebe i ene = og Patna 8 
; : ae ships of the Canada Steamship Lines, this 
, and discussion as to the divinity or non- re" hesira-guaaae ee inemeamatea mie 
ae - ‘ ve rediscover, 
a divinity of Christ are on different lines EUROPE and 1924 You can begin your journey at Niagara 
: ‘. Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria Bay, 
hove from those followed by Renan. His book Etepien, Uaamsenel oxtpahen, undoonees 
‘0 was not a theological argument but a International exchange rates, immigration aa cae ~~~ 
. ; oe Ae e illustrate ooklet, 
peo study of the personality and acts of Jesus ae ponghane areal a a “Niagara “x the a incleding map and 
% : eit r : of particu- guide, ‘ass. 
. L as Renan saw them. Writing about a larly low cost European travel. Name the Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Led. 
co! rather recent Life of Renan, Dr. Lyman places you would like to visit, and let The a rp pare stensssel, Conada. 
- Abbott said in The Outlook about three | Outlook Travel Bureau tell you what it A Thousand Theills of Pleasure 
ter. ” one st, ’ 3 P ’ Ss 
7 years Bry, 2 No scholar now. takes help you plan your itinerary. CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
; Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus’ as a photograph. . 























The Outlook for 


Tours and Travel— Hotels and Resorts 








SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer “ Co- 
lumbia,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
watering places of Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence  t the famous Kyles of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 

2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Statfa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of lona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylan, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil 
passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel “* Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 
DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 


**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 











Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 

running through to 

Fist St., ew York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
retinement combined with moderate 
rates. Single room. per day, $3 to $4. 
Double rooms. $3.50 to $4.50. Suite, 
5 to $7. Parlor, two double bedrooms, 





$3 to $10. Send for illustrated booklet J. 











TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
or interested in a cruise? Would you 
appreciate the advice of experienced 
traveler, representing impartially all 
companies? Write Dr. H. W. 
DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 


NADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 
= Wabi-Kon Camp 
TIMAGAMI Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp in 
the heart of four million acres virgin for- 
est—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. 
Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bath- 
ing, Tramping. One night, from Toronto. 
Excellent table. rite for booklets. 
Address Miss B. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


“Roads End” On Lake 


” Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp for the 

lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
canoes. Black bass fishing. ikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. Cuas. T 
Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 








ORIENTAL TOUR 


See Japan, Manchuria, 
China, Philippine Islands 
starting October, 1924 


Sight-seeing and shopping, certainly, 
but more important personal acquaint- 
ance with eminent men and women 
leaders in political, educational, social 
and religious circles of countriesvisited. 


Just what the name implies 





New York City 


416 West 122d St. 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, offers to families 
of refinement at very moderate rates the at- 
tractions of a beautiful lake shore ina locality 
with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 
The club affords an excellent plain table and 
accommodation with rooms or individual 
camps. The boating is safe, there are attract- 
ive walks and drives to points of interest in 
the Adirondacks, good tennis courts, and 
opportunities for golf. References required. 
For information relative to board and lodg- 
ing address Miss MARGARET FULLER, 
Club Mgr., 2273 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
For particulars regarding cottage rentals 
write JoHN B. BuRNHAM,233 B’way,New York. 


The 4A ENGLESIDE 
—— 












The Island Resort 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. 5 
tennis courts. Opens June 20th. 

R. F. ENGLE, Mgr. 








costs you only $425 

This sum includes traveling, living and 
sightseeing expenses. An unusual oppor- 
tunity to see. at moderate cost, all that ¢ 
the Old World offers. Write today for 
booklet H-2, sailings from May to Sept. 
GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 

“World Travel at Moderate Cost”’ ( 
225 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. London, Paris, Rome 


OBO PP DEITY 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 
self. Boating bathing, fishing. tennis, horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 
around the camp-fire. Private cabins. Address 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


North Manlius, N. Y. 


I have excellent table, fresh vegetables, milk, 
cream, eggs. Nice quiet place, for Christians 
only. Nochildren taken. $15-$18 per week. 
Train to Syracuse, auto will meet you. Miss 
SUSIE E. ADAMS, HOMEINNDALE 
FARM, R. D. No. 2, KIRKVILLE, N. Y. 


Fenton House with Cottages 


Adirondacks, altitude1,571 ft.,noted place 
for rest and health. Home dairy home grown 
vegetables. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y 
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ORIENT PT. INN 


Quiet, refined, homelike. Incomparable 
location, country and seashore. Water sports, 
tennis. Fresh vegetables, fish, and lobsters. 
References. Booklet. : 

E. J. McDONNELL, Orient, L. I., N. Y. 





4 Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondac cottages, Keene Valley, 
N. ¥. “Best moderate-price hotel in mts.’ 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Kates $18 to $20 per week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 


RS. ARDEN POST offers board 

or rental of housekeepin: bungalows 

on large farm, foothills Pocono Mts., 2 miles 
from Stroudsburg, Pa. Quiet, restful. 
Bathing, vegetables, milk and eggs on place. 


cean Park Hotel, Ocean Park, Old Orchard 
Beach. «Surf bathing, boating, fishing, mo- 
toring, tennis, golf. Best food and beds. W hole- 











some environment. Booklet. F. H. Thurston. 


Narragansett Bay, 
Jamestown Opp. Weopart. R. L 
Several nicely furnished cottages having all 
modern improvements. On the shore and 
overlooking the Bay. Put in perfect condition 
for occupancy. Booklets. Thorndyke Hotel. 


CHESTER, VI.—“THE MAPLES” 


Delightful summer home. Cheerful, large, 
airy rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; 
broad piazza,croquet, fine roads. Terms reason- 
able. Refs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 


THE LAKESIDE Beers. 
arrangm 
your outing, write for our booklet on boar 
and furnished cottages. W. BUCKELL, 
Hulett’s Landing, Lake George, N. Y. 











et me be companion-tutor for 
[peer boys and secretary for you 
while you travel this summer. Iam young 
man, college graduate, experienced teacher. 





Best refereuces. Can drive car. 2,377, Outlook 











Registrations are now being 
received for: 


TOURS to EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Italy 
with 
Dr. Powers & Dr. ALLEN 
Sailing Jan. 5, 17 and Feb. 25, 
1925 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 














HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning * Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


THE STOCKTON 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 















Private Beach and Pavilion 















West Lawn and Motor Entrance 


A charming hotel on the ocean front. 
Tea house, casino, concerts, dancing. 


W. B. STUBBS, Prop. 








LAKE SUNAPEE 


A family hotel with resultant good 
food and service. Bathing, boating, 
fishing, tennis courts and orchestra. 
Fine drives and walks. Located on 
the Ideal Tour. For booklet, write 


D.C.SrarRatt, . 
120 Tremont St. Lakeside House 
New London, N.H. 


Boston. After 
June 20 write 
K Ghe 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


, 3 “* House of Hospitality ” 
ONE BLOCK TO OCEAN 

SPECIAL JUNE RATE. 
CARRIE E. STROUD, Owner-Manager 
Phone, Asbury 1433. North Asbury Park, N. J. 
aa SBE Se eee ea eS = = = 











THE FIRS 


Deer Isle (Sunset P. O.), Maine 
“An all-summer home for particular people.” 


Available for July or for the season— _ 
One log bungalow, large living-room with 
open fire, bath with running hot and cold 
water, four bedrooms, paches. Meals at cen- 
tralinn. §. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful. quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 
Raquette 


SUNSET CAMP #ijiarsy. 


Cottages, pungatows, and tents. Modern im- 
sreceteeete, Jome where you do not have to 
ress for dinner and enjoy real camp life. 
Write tor booklet, rates, and references. 
R. BENNETT, Prop. 
The Place 


to rest. WANGUM LODGE 


Rocky Hill, Conn, (8 miles by trolley 
from Hartford.) Men and women welcome to 
meals. Only women overnight guests. AN 
IDEAL GOAL FOR MOTORISTS. | Miss 
Margaret C.Cook, Hostess. Folder on request. 


Rest in the Rockies of Montana 


away from crowds, heat and dust—with shade, 

ure water, trout fishing, nature hiking, sad- 
dle horses, mountain scenery, daily mail ; cot- 
tages or hotel, good food, farm products, mod- 
erate charges. HAWKINS, Absorakee, Mont. 




















Qce2” View House, Bay Head, N. J. Be- 
V tween ocean and Barnegat Bay. Home cook- 
ing, home-grown vegetables, home comtorts. 
Fishing, bathing, boating. Moderate rates. 





The Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
location and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 





»Zolf, tennis, 


ine Byerts,colinn, kesning Sabin ee 
oyd, port, L.I. 


motoring. Address The 








Why Group Travel 
is Preferable 


You are shown the high spots without 

waste of time. 

Our tour directors are authorities on art, 

history, and the customs of the country. 

You are everywhere an expected guest. 

In a small Temple Tour group you 

are sure to find kindred spirits. 

Given a limited time, we can apportion 

it better than you. 

Tours to Fit Your Desires and Purse. 
Write for Booklets : No. 16, Europe 1924 

No. 32, Foreign Travel Schools 


“TEMPLE iN 


Make Trave} @ 28537 


443 Park Square Bldg., 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A small private party 


Leader Prof. H. L. WILLETT 
of the University of Chicago 


Send for itinerary 

H. W. Dunning, Brookline, Mass. 
June 21, 1924—Rome to Eng- 
lish Lakes. . . . $925 
June 30, 1925—Europe via the 
$919 





“Tours 


Mean More 
Boston 

















Mediterranean . . 
Oct. 1925, to April, 1926, 
Around the World, $3,100 
Write to 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Boston 30, Mass. 
THE 


CAPE COD pines 


COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


Adirondack Mts.—Tamarack Inn 


KeeneValley, N.Y. Home cooking, vege- 
tables from our own garden. Milk and cream 
from certified herd. 18 large, airy rooms. 
Bathing, dancing, mountain a Ee 
movies. Terms $18 up. GEO. R. BBLE. 


YORK CAMPS }235t45;20885% 
t J J.LEWISYORK. Prop. 
Famous Rangeley segiem, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


The Beeches F27is Hill, Me. A Health 


Resort for delicate, nervow 
or convalescent persons seeking rest an 
recuperation in the invigorating climate of 





























Maine. Open June to November, 900 ft. eteva- 
tion. Resident physician. Send for booklet. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 








Newagen Inn 


and Cottages 


On the Maine Coast 
VACATION’S GEM 


Beautiful Newagen at outer tip 
of Island, Extending Five Miles 
Straight out in Ocean, Where Sea, 
Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 

(Only ones on New England Coast) 

Boating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and 
Tennis. Motoring, large garage. An ideal 
anchorage for boats and yachts in a cozy, 
well-protected Harbor. Air cool and 
bracing. No hay fever. Bridge and State 
roads connect with Mainland. Modern 
Hotel, Annex and Cottages. The Inn 
Cuisine is excellent both as to quality 
and service. Matchless beauty spots 
abound along the mile and a half of rocky 
cove-studded shore, which is a part of the 
hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 
near. Idea] place for a family to spend the 
summer. Inn opened June 15th. Write 
for illustrated booklet giving full details. 
NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES : Newagen, Maine 

Until June 20th address 
SHUA L. BROOKS, Pres. 

Springfield, Mass. 








JO 
140 Wilbraham Ave. 











A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
High and Cool Wi #hpee 
in the aS 
Berkshires 


HOTEL ASPINWALL: 





LENOX, MASS. 
Open June 20 to Oct. 15. Golf, Tennis, 
Saddle Riding, Orchestra, Dancing 
L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 


Winter Resort: Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


eee eee eee UU UU! 








WESLEY HOUSE 


OAK BLUFFS MASS. 
Island Martha’s Vineyard 

30 minutes’ sail from Woods Hole. Cool island 

breezes. Sailing, fishing, tennis, 18-hole golf. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (,***,) 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all rooms. Some private baths. 
Many comfortably furnished rooms for gen- 
eral use. Large, breezy, screened piazza. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Tennis. Croquet. Baby golf course. Ample 


rounds for the children. Cream, berries, 
ruit, fresh eggs, chicken. $15-$25 a week. 








Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


Chee Home, for sale or rent 
for summer, in Norfolk, Conn. High alti- 
tude, large rooms, four baths, modern conve- 
niences. Also small cottage. 2,375, Outlook. 


FOR SALE—New England Home 


Al condition. 11 rooms, 2 baths, electricity, 
hot-water heat, hardwood floors, fireplaces, 
extensive pinssee, garace fruit, 2 acres. Near 
salt water. J. W. HILLIPS, Mystic, Conn. 


MAINE 


ELGRADE LAKES—50 acres. 
Remodeled farmhouse. Sandy beach. 
For Sale. Bass fishing. Near golf links. 
MainE Lakes & Coast Co., Portland, Maine. 


PEM 


For Sale or To Let |. 
The finest estate on the coast of Maine. 300 
acres. The large Colonial home, furnished, and 
rounds, will be let separate from the farm if 
esired. Also an 8-room cottage with garage 
to let. Ocean view, fine harbor and drives. 


W. G. Tibbetts, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


yw LET, Maine Coast cottages, 
sinall and large, furnished. Reasonable 
price, Ocean views. Boating, fishing, bathing. 
va E. Whitehouse, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 
O RENT, RANGELEY LAKES 
ME. Camp, 9 rooms, besides bath and 
lavatory ; 3 fireplaces, spring water, outside 
kitchen, linen, silver, garage. 2,389, Outlook. 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, ME., 


For Sale or Rent, New Cottage 
Comfortably furnished. 6 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
kitchen, living-room with fireplace ; meals can 
be obtained at two hotels at reasonable rates. 
Address Box No. 38, Southwest Harbor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CAPE. Ocean Front Improved Bungalows 






































Good roads. arm, safe bathing. Near : 
variety amusements : dancing, movies. Write COD 3 to 8 rooms with bath; moderate 
for booklet. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY. reuts. S.O. BALL, Truro, Mass. 





MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 
J mn 28th. Private baths. Descriptive book- 
let. 20th season. 


At MANOMET, PLYMOUTH, MASS. New fur- 
nished shore cottage to let or for sale. Broad 
piazzas,electric lights,hot and cold water.con- 
veniences, open fireplaces. ‘Terms moderate. 
Wm. H. HAWLEY, Room 148, State House, Boston 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City. 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 - day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


° 4 Meriden 

The Bird Village Inn “Q°'°™ 

An academy town with a Bird Sanctuary. 

El+vation 1,000 feet. A comfortable inn with 

a home atmosphere. Same guests year after 

year. July and August. Send for booklet. 
J. F. CANN, Mgr. 


Shattuck Inn J4EF REY. 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain. The 
best at moderate cost. 100 airy rooms, 50 with 
bath, 30 open fireplaces. Electricity, elevator, 
library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. Open 
all year. Aresort. E. C. SHATTUCK. 


Prospect House and Cottages 


Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 
In the Green Mountains. Every scenic and 
recreational advantage, including golf. Book- 
jet. QUINLAN & HART, Props. 


Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, 5 course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15-Sept. 15. Illustrated folder. _ 
M. F. Hazell, 106 Morningside Dr., N. Y. City. 


THE WAWENOCK 
PORT CLYDE, MAINE 
Send for booklet. W. M. HARRIS, Prop. 























Adirondacks — Sunrise Lodge, Mt. 
Arab, N. Y: Restful home for nature Jovers. 
rts. Until June 20 address 


Water and mt. 
‘homa Ave.,Maywood, N. J. 


E.D. Barnes, 1v8 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 34.9", 
$200 for season, sinall camp. Avply by mail, 
F. M. Cameron, 445 East 58th St., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK 
CAMP IN ADIRONDACKS 


3 By Week or Month 
Furnished, 2 bedrooms, running water, toilet, 
$20 per week. A good center for touring. Jer- 
sey milk and cream. Ice. A. WARD, Jay, N.Y. 


Lake George 


TO SUBLET 


For Whole or Part of Season 


14-room house situated on edge of lake on 
large estate two miles from Hulett’s Landing. 
5 bedrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, running 
water in rooms, 2 baths, fireplaces, icehouse, 
tennis court, docks, rowboat and canoe. Apply 
Miss K. B. WALLAcE, Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


HAWK ISLAND 
LAKE PLACID 


For Sale or Rent 


Main house: Library, living-hall, dining- 
room, kitchen, 6 master rooms, 2 baths, 
3 servants’ rooms with bath and dining- 
room. Bungalow: Library, 4 master bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. Guide house: Laundry. 
Boathouses, launches, and boats. 


P. C. FULLER, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























_ NEW JERSEY. 


"T''aeeGtery Furnished HOUSE, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., for sum- 
mer, 2 baths; desirable location; 10 mins.’ 
walk from Erie station; screened-in and sleep- 
ing-porches. 50 r month or $250 for 
season. Write 118 Chestnut St., Montclair. 


Pleasant 8-room house, quiet street, West 
ilable, i 
Orange famtiy's vacation. 2,359, Outlooks 


RHODE ISLAND 


Weekapaug, R. I. 


To Rent from August 1 to September 15 
Charming bungalow, facing ocean—bedroom, 
sleeping-porch, living-room with fireplace, 
bath, kitchenette. All modern conveniences. 
Prices : for August $250, from Angee 1to Se 
tember 15 $275. Apply to Mrs. M. H. Hapgood, 
22 South Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 


VERMONT 


AKE CHAMPLAIN, near Bur- 
lington, Vt. For Rent, attractive, 

well furnished 8-room cottage, all improve- 
ments, sleeping-porch, garage. $300 July and 
August. Address Box 19, Springdale, Conn. 


Country Board 


ERMANENT and WEEK-END 
GUESTS TAKEN AT 


Overlook Farm Cannondale, 





























FOR SALE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Bungalow Camp, furnished, 10 acres on 
lake. Boathouse, boats, tishing, bathing, ice, 
wood. Price $6,000. Details and Ca! on 
request. Box 22, Center Conway, N. H. 


WHITE MTS Sugar Hill, N. H. 

* Torent, furnished, 
attractive house of six rooms and bath. IKx- 
tended views, artesian well, flower beds, two 
fireplaces, living-room 18 x 3. Five minutes’ 
walk from Sunset Hill Hocel. 2,379, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 


For Sale, Unfurnished, or 
For Rent, Furnished 


“THE KNOLL” 


the home of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electric lights, 
and steam heat. ‘There are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres of land 











afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 


H. W. CHADEAYNE 
44 Smith Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 





Boarders Wanted 


ANTED, paying guests, most 
delightful section N. Y. State. 
Every comtort, best food. Adults and Chris- 
tians only. Address trout fishermen solicited, 
Mrs. A.A. Smith, Neversink, Sullivan Co.,N.Y. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


Sport Dress of Heavy Crepe-de-Chine. Machine embroidery 

in any desired color— White only. Featuring 
lan sleeve.Send forcircularand sample 
rice $25. Vera Studio, Elkins Park, Pa. 


uslin Tapestry Rugs to match 

L your chintzes. Bags, runners. De- 

signed and hand woven by THE DAVENPORTS, 
New Hope, Pa. Visit our looms or write. 


- BOOKS, MAGAZINES | 
_ MANUSCRIPTS 











new 
34-44. 








AUTHORS’ manuscripts carefully typed 
at home. Terms moderate. Particulars upon 
request. Reply 5,106, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY. NEW-—IN- 
EXPENSIVE—DISTINCTIVE. Embossed 
by our plateless process on white, blue, light 
amber, or Fray paper in gold, blue, green, 
black, or red. 21” single sheets (half yor) 

“) 








half plain) and 100 envelopes, or 100 fold 

sheets and 100 envelopes, all embossed, $2. 
West of the Mississippi add 20c. Write fo: 
free samples. Lewis, 284 Second Ave., Troy, 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 





dirondacks—The Crater Club, 

-m& Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N.Y. Fur- 
nished cottages without housekeeping care 
at moderate rentals: meals at the Club. Ref- 
erences required. Circular on applications 
John B. Burnham, 233 Broadway, New York. 








CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE—Social workers, secretaries. superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St., Providence. 





bo 
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HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for ARP 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay 
— —— rmorertorguge Ea) F eage 3 advance- 

1en ermanent. rite Pin t 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTONITY © poo 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite G 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ECESSARY. WRITE OR APPLY TO 
CROSBY UNDERWEAR bY 27 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK | AY: 270 
Professional Situations 
WANTED—Trained_ nurse, refined, cheer- 
ful disposition, for semi-invalid lady.Cultured 
home with every comfort. Two in family. 
Competent servants. References exchanged. 
Address Chickering, 127 West 3d St., Oil 
City, Pa. ‘ 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
COOK and working housekeeper, New 
York, Finger Lake Region, one Dt family, 
week end guests. Settled mi dle-aged woman, 
good cook, clean housekee r, strong, active 
not, afraid of ae ae home, al 
‘n improvements. w ‘ig 
party. 5,123, Outlook. — 


‘ Teachers and Governesses 
OVERNESS or nursery governess quali- 
a8 Shee seers - rimary work 
q ren living in Cuba. Expenses an 
moderate salary. 5,069, Outlook. - 


__SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
NURSE, experienced, refined, desi - 
gagement. Invalid adult or child. “Highest 
testimonials. Willing to travel. 5,104, Outlook. 


NURSE, experienced, refined, companion- 
able, capable in ——_ ways, for any kind of 
patient, anywhere. Box 293, Norwood, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa, 

RESIDENT nurse, boys’ school. Experi- 
enoed,. gavable. Excellent credentials. 5,132, 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


ONE who is used to arranging flowers in 
“'T-rooms ” would like positon in country. 
References. Write 5,122, Outlook. 


REFINED, competent, and experienced 
woman desires position as housekeeper-com- 
Pinion = See's —as. Communicate 

za Dixon, care E. § » Line 
St., Englewood, N. J. — 

COMPANION-housekee 
capable, willing to travel. 
5,131, Outlook. 


arn, sehen, ene experienced chauffeur, 
yu Car, wish positions pri ilies. 
References, 5,134, Gutleske a 


Teachers and Governesses 

COMPETENT teacher, college graduate, 
four years’ experience, wishes summer posi- 
tion tutoring high school or college student 
in English, French, Latin. Will travel. 5,118 
Outlook. ‘ 

.GRADUATE of oratory and elocution de- 
Sires position as director of dramatics and 
ime me vocal culture, in girls’ camps. 5,119, 

EXPERIENCED lady teacher, specialt 
modern languages, looks for work’ duriuy 
July and August. 5,120, Outlook. 

NORMAL graduate, Protestant, athletic, 
had French and music, desires ition as 
oon ee % tutor. Bese refer- 
Corning, yy” a eo 

YOUNG college professor of modern lan- 
guages, desiring to travel during summer 
months, will accept engagement as tutor or 
companion. Keferences given. 5,095, Outlook. 


TWO teachers desire positions as govern- 
esses or companions for the summer. Best 
references. 5,126, Outlook. 


. TWO home economics teachers desire posi- 
tions for July and August—care of children 
or playground attendants. 5,127, Outiook. 

HIGHLY educated lady, much traveled, 
experienced teacher, music, Spanish, French, 
English, German, Gentoes position as govern- 
ess or companion for summer or per: . 
5,128, Outlook. ae 


er— Experienced, 
ighest references, 





MISCELLANEOUS A 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months? 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., Néw York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


UNUSUALLY fine home in New England 
village offered for little girl, $20 weekly. 
5,102, Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 


ELDERLY couple living in fine apartment. 
3¢ mile from Columbia University, offer boar 
and lodging to well bred man and wife in re- 
turn for help in house and companionship. 
References. 5,133, Outlook. 
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Richard H. Lohsen, 








Dorothy M. Heiss, 
Chicago, Ills. 





























Frederic P. Jones, 
North Weymouth, Mass. 


Margaret Helen Rouse, 
Marjorie Mae Rouse, 
(Twins), 
Gilman, Montana. 








L. Phyllis Y. Fleming, 
Phila., Penna. 


Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food and milk has secured a world- 
wide reputation through raising thousands of ruddy, 


vigorous, healthy babies. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a copy of our 
helpful book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 


177 State St. 





Boston, Mass. 





Makes the 
Deaf Hear 


Here is good news for the Deaf 
or people whoare hard of hear- 
ing. Science has at last triumphed 
we over deafness. Unless your Audi- 
™ tory Nerve is entirely destroyed, 
the Acousticon will enable you to 
hear as came y as anyone whose 
hearing is normal. Thousands who 
have been Deaf for years report 


most qreiiing see sate say 
they can hear the slightest = 
b as 









and that their natural hearing 
been greatly improved. e have 
2mm testimonials from Governors 
lA Bankers, Ministers, Lawyers and 

thousands of others. So great is 
our confidence that we invite every sufferer to 


Try it 10 Days FREE 


You are not asked to purchase this remarkable invention 
until you have tried it 10 days FREE, until you have 
proved to your entire satisfaction that it is what you 
need and want—until you are absolutely certain that it 
will enable you to hear all sounds clearly. Then, if you 
wish, you may keep =e pay for it, otherwise return it 
and there will be no charge. 


Send No Money 


We ask for nodeposit. We do not ship 
send you this latest scientific faventien 2 5 2 at = 
own risk and expense for 10 days FREE TRIAL. We 
don’t ask you to pay first and then refund your money if 
you are not satisfied. Wesend you the Acousticon with- 
out cost or obligation. It must prove its own merits to 
our entire satisfaction. Unless you are amazed and de- 
ighted with it, you are not asked to CPR AL ce When we 
say FREE TRIAL, we mean FREE TRIAL, sosend name 
and address at once for a literature, testimon- 
ials and FREE TRIAL request 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1303 LGandler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York 





Travel The D & C Waterway 
On the Great Lakes 


Restful-Economical-Healthful-Safe Traveling 


You'll enjoy a trip on the alatial, homelike 
D. & C. Steamers that make daily trips between 
Detroit and Buffalo, and Detroit and Cleveland. 
Direct rail connections at these three cities for 


all sections of the country. 
Detroit & Buffalo Detroit & Cleveland 
Lv. each city 11 p.m. 


Lv. Detroit 5:30 p.m.‘ | ¥ “ : 
Daylight trips dur- 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p.m. ing July and Aug. 
Fare, $6.00 one way, | Lv.eachcity 8:30a.m. 
$11.50 round trip. Fare, $3.60 one way, 
$6.50 round trip. 


* rations subject | to necessity for service. Schedule 
cunsent to shames we 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
General Offices, Detroit, Mich. 
A. A. Schantz, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


R. G. Stoddard 
Gen. Pass. & 
Ticket Agt. 


J. T. McMillan 
Vice Pres. 








By the Way 


HE universality of the motor car’s 

use has perhaps never been brought 

out more startlingly than in the follow- 

ing excerpt from the “Rural New York- 
er:” 

“We have a report from one New 
England town where it was found neces- 
sary to send a certain family to the poor- 
house. They went in their own car! 
It was a battered tin pan of a car, but it 
had an engine which would work on 
occasions.” 





The above report furnishes a fitting 
climax to the story told by one of the 
“Rural New Yorker’s” correspondents: 


On the way from one town on Cape 
Cod to another, a Bostonian came 
upon a charming house by the roadside 
which immediately claimed his atten- 
tion. It bore a fresh coat of white 
paint, which was well set off by green 
blinds. There was a smooth piece of 
lawn in front, a group of fine shade 
trees, and hammocks, piazza chairs, 
brilliant sofa pillows, and all the ad- 
juncts of summer comfort in luxurious 
profusion. 

A boy of fourteen accompanied him 
as guide and adviser. To him the 
stranger put this query: “Whose place 
is this?” 

“Oh,” said the boy casually, “that’s 
the poorhouse.” 

“The poorhouse! You seem to have 
luxurious paupers in this town!” 

“Well, sir, you see, we ain’t got but 
one, and she’s an old woman. The 
overseers board her out with one of the 
neighbors, and let the poorhouse to 
some of them Boston swells for the 
summer, and that pays her keep.” 


From “Judge:” 

Phil—“I suppose you’ve read Bos- 
well’s Life of Johns21?” 

Bill—““Not me. I’m a Coolidge man 
—first, last, and always.” 





Commenting on the popularity of the 
late Marie Corelli’s books, the London 
“Sphere” says editorially: “You cannot 
make a sale of a hundred thousand or 
more for a new novel unless you write 
meretricious gush. There are not more 
than thirty thousand purchasers to-day 
in this country for a well-written novel. 
Your novel must be written in very slip- 
shod English to command an audience of 
four times that number.” 





Under the heading “The World’s 
Largest Trout in Canada” the “Fishing 
Gazette” of London publishes this item 
from a correspondent: “A friend who 
worked for the Hudson Bay Company in 
northern Manitoba told me that he fed 
his sleigh dogs on trout. He said that if 
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he ran short of them he took his canoe 
and a thick cod-line and large spoon out 
on the lake near his camp. In an hour 
he could catch enough to feed his six or 
seven ‘huskie’ dogs for a week. He said 
the average large fish was about 20 Ib. to 
30 Ib.” Another correspondent says that 
lake trout in Lake Athabasca weighing 
from fifty to eighty pounds are fre- 
quently caught. 


From “Pearson’s Weekly:” 

“T’ve decided on a name for baby,” 
said the young mother. ‘I shall call her 
Euphrosyne.” Her husband did not care 
for the suggestion, but, being a tactful 
fellow, he was far too wise to say so. 
“Splendid,” he said cheerfully. “The 
first girl I ever loved was called Euphros- 
yne, and the name will revive pleasant 
memories.” There was a brief silence. 
Then: ‘We will call her Elizabeth, after 
my mother,” said the. young wife firmly. 

What is a shingle-weaver? The term, 
which has not apparently found its way 
into the dictionaries, is defined thus by 
Professor G. M. Janes in the “Quarterly 
Journal of Economics:” “The cutting of 
shingles is done by a machine run by a 
man called the sawyer. Weaving, or the 
packing of loose shingles into bundles, 
the form with which we are familiar, is 
still a hand process. There has not been 
a machine invented as yet which sup- 
plants the deft hand, the quick eye, and 
the skilled judgment of the shingle- 
weaver. 

“These shingle-weavers are experts,’ 
Professor Janes continues in his descrip- 
tion, above referred to, of the weavers’ 
work, “Examine a bunch of shingles as 
the carpenter takes them apart for 
shingling the roof, and you will see the 
unique process by which the compact 
bunch has been,,svoven. Now a wide 
shingle, now a narrow one, makes the 
bunch the exact width, and all day long 
the weaver stands and seizes shingle 
after shingle thrown out from the sawing 
machine, and without any false moves 
weaves them into compact bunches. . . 
The term shingle-weaver has been ex- 
tended by custom, till it now applies to 
any one who works in any department of 
a shingle mill.” 


] 


The shingle-weavers of the State of 
Washington, where the industry is an im- 
portant one, have made a success of co- 
operation, the above-quoted article says. 
No fewer than twenty mills are run on 
the co-operative plan, are owned by the 
workers, are run by managers and fore- 
men elected by the workers, are com- 
pletely unionized, and are so successfully 
managed that the workers pay themselves 
considerably more than union wages. 
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ACool,Comfortable Vacation in 
SEATTLE ana ine“Charmed Land” 


HEN the heat of the city sends your 

blood throbbing headwards, close 

your desk and home and come to the 

witchery of snow-capped mountains, ever- 

green forests and blue landlocked seas— 

bring the wife and children to Seattle and 
the Charmed Land. 

Midsummer is like springtime in this 
cool, green vacation land. In the high 
mountain meadows gorgeous Alpine flow- 
ers are peeping through 
the snow. In the lush 
green valleys below the 
sparkling rivers are 
brim full and ice cold, 
fed by the eternal gla- 
ciers of snow-capped 
peaks. Cool days are 
alwaysfollowedbyrest- 
ful nights. You will 
enjoy sleep under blan- 
kets. A midday tem- 





perature of eighty degrees is unusual and the 
average June, July and August temperature 
is sixty-two degrees. 

Nowhere in the world is there such a vacation 
land or such a diversity of attractions and all so 
accessible to the metropolitan cities and modern 
travel conveniences. Paved roads, steamers, trains 
and interurbans take you to mountain resorts or 
along picturesque Puget Sound. 

Golf on evergreen fairways, surf bathing, moun- 
tain climbing, yachting, and world-famed fishing in 
lake, stream or salt water. 

Visit Mount Rainier, 


the incomparable ; the San 
Juan Islands, gemmed in 
s asapphire inland sea; the 

ascade and Olympic 
Mountain ranges, with in- 
numerable lakes and never- 
. to-be-forgotten beauty spots 
made more alluring by a 
splendid system of resort 
hotels. 

Get away from the heat 
~ this summer, come to the 
es | cool, green scenic Charmed 
i Land. 


The low round-trip summer excursion fares to the Pacific Northwest are 
only a little more than the regular one-way fares. Ask your ticket agent, 


FILL IN AND MAIL 








Name 
Street — 


City— 





Chamber of Commerce, 903 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 


Send your free 36-page illustrated ‘‘Charmed Land ”’ booklet descriptive of Seatile and the 
Summer Playground of America. 


—— = 


These advertisements paid for by Seattle citizenswho Invite you to visit “ The Charmed Land” 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN 











COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

















“Oh! What Wonderful Teeth!” | 


The joyful strains from Mendelssohn—and the happy pair 


turned to accept well wishes from their friends. 


And one enraptured guest, as the radiant bride smiled in 
acknowledgment, was heard distinctly to exclaim : 


«©Oh! What wonderful teeth !’’* 


Wonderful teeth are not a matter of good luck, but of good 
care. Good-looking people all over the world use Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. It cleans teeth the right way— 
Large tube 25c— “washes” and polishes—does not scratch or scour. It isasafe, 
at your favorite store. common sense dentifrice that preserves your tooth enamel. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 








* Anactual incident at a receni society wedding 




















First and Last Appearance of 
The Outlook’s Personal 
Column 


NE of the winners in The Outlook’s 
prize contest for the best letter on 
the subject “What the Church Means to 
Me” was a writer whose letter we pub- 
lished under the title ““Troubled Sixteen.” 
This prize-winning letter drew forth from 
our readers a group of letters from peo- 
ple seeking to help “Troubled Sixteen” 
with her problems. She asked us to pub- 
lish her reply to some of these: 


“Troubled Sixteen” must say another 
word-—to all those lovely people who 
have sent her advice and sympathy. 

Really, A. C. E., dear Peggy, G. A., 
A. D. B., and John, I am lots easier in 
my mind than I was when I wrote the 
letter more than a year ago; that’s why 
I think it is not quite square to let you 
think I am still “troubled.” Fate seemed 
to have my case in mind: We moved to 
an adorable country home by the sea and 
mountains. A little Methodist chapel 
there happens to have a real joy of a 
minister. He preaches short, crisp ser- 
mons right to the point. Out of church 
he is a regular friend—not a bit preachy. 
He wears charming clothes and you’d 
never take him for a preacher by his 
looks. Bill and I can’t stay away from 
his Sunday evening talks. We have not 
missed one since we came down here. He 
isn’t young, but he knows what being 
young means. His religion is young— 
I’m glad of that! 

Thank you all for your friendly let- 
ters. I’d like to answer you individually, 
but there’s something doing here every 
minute, and I don’t escape much of it. 
You will be glad to hear that I am “be- 
coming personally acquainted with the 
religion that I once merely bowed to.” 
John, yours was the most beautiful and 
the most convincing letter I ever received. 

“M. H. W.” 


Apparently “Troubled Sixteen” has 
laid out a complete receipt for a success- 
ful minister. The receipt, so far as we 
know, is not copyrighted. 











WANTED—CARTOONS 


THE OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its 

readers, clipped from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together 
with the name and date of the newspaper from which it is 
taken pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons should be 
mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each 
cartoon which we find available for reproduction. Some 
readers in the past have lost payment to which they were 
entitled because they have failed to give the information 
which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge 
or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


THE Epirors or THE OutiooKx 
381 Fourth Avenue. New York 
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THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 
TALKING MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS & 
ELECTRIC FANS 
RAZONS & STROPS 
FIRE- 











. CASH REGISTERS & LAWN 
POWERS: LIGHT MACHINERY, ETC: 
‘ANOS, FURNITURE & WOODWORM: 


Manufactured by 
THREE IN ONE OIL COMPAM 
NEW YORK,.USA 
Price 30 cENTS 

















Give him a 3-in-One Handy Oil Can all for his very 
own and teach him how to use it. 


Show him how a drop or two of 3-in-One at regular intervals will keep his 
velocipede, and everything else with wheels, running smoothly, noiselessly. 


Have him put a few drops on a cloth and wipe the nickeled parts to pre- 
\ vent rust and tarnish, and the enamel to make it shine. 


ji 3-in-One auiis;o 


Quality Oil 
' Also teach your little man to put 


around every bottle and sent with 
back the screw top on the nozzle, to every sample of 3-in-One Oil. 
= spilling when the can is not 3-in-One is sold at all stores in 
Pd — l-oz., 3-o0z., and 8-oz. bottles and in 
The 3-in-One habit is good for 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
grown-ups, too. Learn the many, 
many daily uses for this high qual- FREE. Generous sample and de 
ity oil, illustrated and explained in luxe edition of Dictionary of Uses. 
the Dictionary which is wrapped Write for both on a postal card. 











Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal e324 























Your Little Man \ 
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THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William Street, New York City ff 
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FOR BOY SCOUTS 


$1.23 


ANSONIA 
Sunwatch 


Dan Beard, the famous leader of the 
Boy Scouts, says : 
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The Thousand Islands 


In the vacation paradise of the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence, vistas of sur- 
passing loveliness are scattered on every 
hand--the battlemented towers of some 
grey castle, the fluttering flags and pennons 
of a pleasure resort, or islands where soli- 
tude reigns supreme. 

The route of the Canada Steamship Lines 
from Niagara Falls, Toronto or Rochester, 
to Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay, 
“were through the loveliest part of the 
abyrinth of the islands, touching at Clay- 
ton and Alexandria Bay. Arrange your 
vacation to see this enchanting region at 
its loveliest and best. 

Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
‘Niagara to the Sea,” including map and 
guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
121 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 

A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


‘* Personally, I would like to see 
every Scout have a Sunwatch in 
his possession, because he could 
not use it without gaining use- 
ful knowledge of the sun, the 
variations of the compass, and 
the principles of the sun dial.’’ 





Handsome brass case, 2" x 3", 
GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price. 


Prices for United States only 


ANSONIA CLock CoMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
99 John St. Dept. O. New York 


OUUUUNOTOU UNAM enna 


CCT LC CELLET 0 LOM 








